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GEORGE H. WARRINGTON IN MEMORIAM 


The death of George H. Warrington, of Cincinnati, Ohio, removes from 
active service on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research in Palestine one of its most distinguished and most interested 
members. Mr. Warrington’s participation in the affairs of his own com- 
munity was varied and of the first importance. As President of the Board 
of Directors of the University of Cincinnati, Vice President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Cincinnati Art Museum, Trustee of the Institute of Fine 
Arts and of the Cincinnati Union Bethel, and a vigorous participator in the 
political and social life of the community he has left behind him a distin- 
guished record of wise council, of kindly magnanimity and of deep personal 
friendships. 

Among Mr. Warrington’s interests there stood out conspicuously his 
knowledge and love of the Classics. This led Mr. Warrington in the early 
twenties to join in the effort to build up the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. He was a strong supporter of the local Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. Following his interest in Greek 
archavology, Mr. Warrington developed a profound interest in the archaeol- 
ogy of Palestine. He visited Palestine upon one or two occasions and 
returned with such enthusiasm as to cause a twinge of envy on the part of 
the local classicists. So great was the power of his personality, however, that 
he soon carried us also along with him. Only recently, Mr. Warrington took 
a leading part in obtaining for the Cincinnati Museum one of the most 
distinguished products of Nabatean art. He saw to it that the display of 
this monument in the Museum should have an appropriate setting. 

The thought, the feeling, the work of such men as George H. Warrington 


make up the fullness of life. 
W. T. Sempre 
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OSTRACA FROM ELATH 
NELSON GLUECK 


The recently concluded excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh (Elath) show 
that the last settlement there extended from about the end of the sixth or 
the first part of the fifth century B.C. down to the fourth century: B. C.1 
Among the ruins of this last period of occupation, which had possibly two 
phases, were found numerous black-glazed Attic sherds, belonging in the 
main to the fifth century B.C. They testify to the existence then of a thriv- 
ing trade between Palestine and Greece, which, to be sure, was already well 
known from other excavations in Palestine and Transjordan.* It was not 
known, however, that this trade extended so far inland and southward, nor 
that it penetrated, as it must have, into interior Arabia." These Attic 
sherds, however, reveal trade connections not only between Elath and 
Athens, so to speak, but also between Arabia and the Aegean area. 

Elath was a way-station and commercial center on the important Incense 
Route from Arabia to Palestine and Syria. Some of the goods of Arabia 
were brought by camel from Elath through the Wadi el-‘Arabah and the 
Wadi Fikreh * to Gaza and Ascalon, and thence by ship through the Mediter- 
ranean to Greece. In exchange, Greek products, packed in part in Attic 
pottery, were brought to Elath. It seems possible to conclude from the 
discovery of Attic sherds at Elath, that they will inevitably be found far 
south in Arabia. 

The commercial connections between the lands along the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean and Arabia were not severed with the destruction of 
Elath, and the abandonment of the site as a permanent place of dwelling. 
Some rough mud-brick structures may have been erected immediately there- 
after on or near the ruins, and may have served as store- and trade-rooms. 
Soon thereafter the emerging Nabataeans were in a position to build an im- 
portant trade-center on the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, although 
removed several kilometers to the east fromithe former position of Elath. It 
was when the Romans, succeeding the Nabataeans, made this new town, 
now called Aila, the end station of Trajan’s highway, that it achieved an 
importance remembered in historical records. ‘lhe presence of Nabataean 
records as far as Rhodes and Puteoli in Italy,* shows that the Nabataeans 
varried on the trade that the inhabitants of Elath had to abandon. It 
might be more correct to say that the trade was carried on by their Naba- 
taeanized descendants. 

In the same level as the Attic sherds in Elath were found some Aramaic 


1 BULLETIN 79, p. 16. 

2 Crowfoot, PEFQS 1934, p. 83; Albright, in Haverford Symposium, pp. 33. 34. 

28 The spread of Greek trade into Arabia during the fourth century B.C. is fur- 
ther illustrated by the extensive imitation of Attic coins of the fifth and fourth 
centuries in both North and South Arabia (G. F, Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins in 
the British Museum; Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Pl. VII, XI), a practice which 
began in Palestine as early as the late fifth century B.C. and rapidly moved south- 
ward (Philisto-Arabian coins).—W. F. A. 

® Annual XV, pp. 114-118; XVIII-XIX, p. 141. 

4Cf. Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 141, n. 462, 
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ostraca, which to judge from their position alone, can be assigned to the 
fifth-fourth centuries B.C. This dating can be substantiated, furthermore, 
by the comparison of the script of these ostraca with that of contemporary 
Aramaic ostraca and papyri elsewhere. Several of these ostraca are pub- 
lished herewith ; others will be published later. 


OsTRACON 2071. 

The inscription is on a sherd from a thin-walled, hard-baked, wheel-made 
jug, wet smoothed, of brownish buff texture, with numerous tiny white grits. 
The outer, wet-smoothed surface is slightly coated with a thin, greyish-white 
lime accretion, which makes the inscription much less legible on the ostracon 
itself than on the photographs of it, made with the use of various filters. 
The photographs of this ostracon and of all the others found at Tell 
el-Kheleifeh were taken by Mr. 8. J. Schweig, Master Photographer of the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum. We should like to express our thanks 
to Mr. Robert W. Hamilton, the Director of the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, for granting permission to have the ostraca photographed there. 
The inscription is almost at an angle completely opposite to the direction of 
the wheel marks visible on the inner surface of the sherd. Under the four 
more or less clearly visible lines of the inscription may be seen clear traces 
of an older erased text or palimpsest. Several of the other ostraca discovered 
at Tell el-Kheleifeh also show clear traces of palimpsests. 

The ostracon furnishes a list of names, and reads as follows: 
slmn ‘bd 
lhy ‘b[d] 
b‘ly(?) 
*3b‘( ?) 
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The ends of the lines of the inscription disappeared long ago when the 
ostracon was broken in ancient times. The beginnings of the inscription 
seem to be intact, although it is obvious that it replaced an original inscrip- 
tion which had been erased, but which began farther to the right. A 
remnant of the first inscription may be seen in a faint letter visible in 
front of the first letter of slmn; it may possibly be hé. A nick in the 
ostracon has removed the right vertical stroke of the hé. Below this char- 
acter are the faintest traces of another one which may be a béth. Immedi- 
ately below the right side of the Sin is a very faint yédh(?), also of the 
previous inscription. The ink marks in the spaces between the lines indicate 
the presence originally of another inscription, the remains of which were 
erased to make room for the present one. This is particularly clear in the 
blurred and erased remains of letters in the space between the third and 
fourth lines of the present inscription. In this space, and underneath and 
somewhat to the right of the first character of the third line are the blurred 
remains of what may be a béth of the type seen in the second last character of 
the last line. Next to it is a yédh, the right stroke of which is still quite 
clear. At the end of this space, underneath the yédh of the word above it, 
may be seen the remains of a hé(?), over part of the left side of which may 
be seen a superimposed pé(?). The first two lines of the ostracon are clear, 
reading : 


Sp 





1. Salman, the servant of [...] 


2. Lahai, the ser[vant of ...] 














Fig. 2. Ostracon 2071 (facsimile copy). 
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The name Salman is common, figuring in Assyrian, Phoenician, Palmy- 
renian, Nabataean, Safaitic, Arabic, and Greek inscriptions as that of a deity 
or a person, or as part of a compound proper name. In a list of tribute paid 
to Tiglathpileser III there is mentioned the name of Salamanu, king of 
Moab.’ The proper name in the second line, Lahai, is also clear, and should 
obviously be followed by the very same word that follows Salman in the 
first line. It is obtained by the addition of daleth, which disappeared when 
the fragment of pottery on which it was written was broken off. The name 
Lahai occurs quite frequently either as a part of a compound, or as a 
separate name of a deity or a person, particularly in Minaean, Thamudic, 





Fig. 3. Ostracon 2069. 


and Arabic texts. It is quite appropriate to find in the ruins of Elath an 
inscription bearing an Arabic name. A considerable portion of the popula- 
tion of Ezion-geber: Elath must always have been derived from Arabia 
proper, just as that of the modern village of ‘Aqabah is to this very day. 

When first looked at, the third line would seem to read b‘lyn, owners, 
masters, citizens. The last character of the line, however, which has suffered 
beeause of the break of the sherd, does not upon closer examination appear 
to be niin, but rather perhaps to be taw, or possibly samekh. Assuming 
that the third line represents a proper name rather than a noun, which 


* Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia I, p. 287, par. 801; II, 
p. 275; Ryckmans, G.: Les noms propres sud-sémitiques I, p. 209; Cook, S. A.: A 
Glossary of Aramaic Inscriptions, p. 114; Cooke, G. A.: North-Semitic Inscriptions, 
pp. 42. 43.299; Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische Epigraphik, p. 377; Ephemeris fiir 
semitische Epigraphik I, pp. 79, 2.212; II, pp. 73A; 78B. 80A, 271B. [Assyrian 
Salamanu was pronounced Sal(a)mén.—wW. F. A.] 

*Lidzbarski, Ephemeris II, pp. 38, n. 1; 429; Jaussen et Savignac, Mission 
archéologique en Arabie II, pp. 313-4. [The diminutive vocalization Luhai seems 
preferable; cf. Ryckmans, I, p, 120.—W. F. A.] 
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would seem to be more in accord with the character of the ostracon as a 
name list, it would have to be understood as a compound proper name, 
reading perhaps bl -y[t], to be completed as b'‘l-y[tn]* or something 
similar, such as b'ly(?) ® or b‘ly[s], Baalis (Jer. 40: 14), followed then as 
in the first two lines by ‘bd. The fourth line presents difficulties. It would 
seem to have been written by a different and later hand than the one that 
penned the first three lines. The second letter is hard to read. At first 
glance it would appear to be a Sin, but it is seen that the extreme right stroke 
has become identified with a letter that belonged to the palimpsest, and 
which is perhaps a béth. If one were to attempt to read the second character 
as being composed of two letters, they would be béth and perhaps sadhé. 
There are two letters, but they are in all probability not contemporary, and 
it becomes necessary to see that a Sin, or improbably a féth, has been super- 
imposed over the faint letter of an earlier inscription. The reading that is 
suggested therefore, for the present, for the last line is ’sb*** Another 
reading that suggests itself is ’sb ‘[bd], which would put it in conformity 
with the first two lines, and probably the third line also. The absence, 
however, of at least part of the vertical stroke of the béth in the space to 
the left of the ‘ayin would seem to militate against this suggestion. It will 
be noticed that the script of the last line is generally larger than that of 
the other lines, the sin, béth, and ‘ayin being considerably different from 
those in the lines above. Indeed, I should be inclined to date the last line 
to no earlier than the fourth century B. C., while ascribing the script of the 
first three lines to the fifth century B. C. 

Another ostracon, no. 2069, was found in the same level as the one just 
dealt with. It is on a fragment of a wheel-made jug of hard-baked, reddish 
buff ware, with numerous tiny grits. The type of ware is characteristic of 
the pottery of the latter part of the history of Elath. That, however, is no 
criterium for the dating of the ostraca found, because a late Aramaic 
inscription, for instance, has been found at Elath on a fragment of pottery 
which definitely belongs to an Iron-II cooking pot. The inscription on 
ostracon no. 2069 is one of the clearest that has ever been found. It is 
almost as clear, on the whole, as on the day when it was first brushed on 
the sherd. The beginning of the inscription, as well as the beginning of 
each of the three lines it contains, is intact. The left side of each line, 
however, has been broken off to a greater or lesser degree, and the original 
ostracon may well have held more lines of script than are visible at the 
present. The inscription begins immediately below the line of the shoulder 
of the thin-walled jug, whose outer surface is wet-smoothed. This ostracon 
has writing on both the inner and outer surfaces, the former, however, for 
some reason or other having almost completely disappeared, while the latter 
has retained almost its pristine freshness. The obverse side seems to be a 
good receipt, mainly a receipt of a wine shipment, and reads as follows: 


* Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, p. 240. 
® Lidzbarski, Ephemeris I, pp. 170. 202; II. p. 14. 1. 
8“ Tt is also possible to read ‘%b‘{1], Eshbaal (I Chron. 8: 33, ete.).—W. F. A. 














































Ho! 
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qrplgs tpy’n[ ?) 
hmr tpy’n II 
hmr{ ?] 




















Fig. 4. QOstracon 2069 (hand-copy). 


At the end of the first line is a symbol which seems to represent a numeral, 
but does not resemble other Aramaic numerals at present known. At the 
end of the second line is another symbol composed of two diagonal strokes, 
which probably represent the number 2; and the end of the third line is 
broken off. In the beginning of the second and third lines occur the same 
word hmr, wine, and in the first and second lines the word tpy’n. In the 
main, thus, the ostracon concerns itself with a shipment of wine. To judge 
from examples in approximately contemporary Aramaic papyri which men- 
tion the “ wine of Sidon,” * and the “wine of Egypt,” it seemed likely 
to me at first that the “ wine of tpy’n ” meant the wine that comes from a 
place called T'py’n. Because of the juxtaposition of grplgs, I attempted, in 
vain, to find such a place-name in the Aegean area. Dr. Herbert C. 
Youtie’s suggestion that tpy’n is to be understood as a plural of an Aramaic 
word meaning “ wine-pitcher ” or “ wine-jar ” is so striking and sensible as 
to compel acceptance.* The h®mar t¢fi’én IJ means thus “ wine, jars 2.” 
The first word of the first line seems to be a Greek word. I had at first 
read it as grpldés, but have accepted the suggestion made,to me by Albright 


5 












* Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., p. 182, No. 72, 1. 2. 10. 17. 
2° Cowley, p. 182, No. 72, 1. 4. 

71 Quoted from Dr. Youtie’s letter of Nov. 15th to W. F. Albright. [Dr. Youtie 
identifies the enigmatic tpy’n very happily with Jewish-Aramaic tpy’ (variant tpyh, 
which can scarcely be correct, in spite of the Accadian taphu [tabhu?] “ cauldron,” 
or the like, with which Zimmern connects it), Mishnaic ftafi, “jug with narrow 
neck,” used for wine and oil. The Aramaic word must be vocalized tefi’ah, plur. 
tef’dn, as in our ostracon; it is derived from the Aramaic stem tp’, “to close, sea] 
tight,” and means “closed, sealed.”—W. F. A.] 
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to read the second last letter of the word as a gimel instead of a waw. 
The word xaproAdyos means “ tax-gatherer (in kind),” in this instance per- 
haps the appraiser, collector of the port.‘? I should not be surprised, 
however, if grplgs were used in this ostracon in the sense of some sort of a 
synonym for wine, or for some product related to wine. Perhaps it refers to 
some particularly fine vintage “ bottled in bond.” 

It is difficult to ascertain definitely what word followed the word hmr 
in the third line, because only the upper part of the stroke of part of the 
first letter of the second word is still visible. The upper left end of the 
visible part of the letter stands free, and does not seem to be part of a 
téth. At the end of the third line, there was probably a numeral as in the 
first and second lines, indicating the quantity of wine shipped to Elath, 


“ 





Fig. 5. Ostracon 7094. 


perhaps from some place in Greece or from one of the Greek islands, and 
some of it, at least, probably intended for transshipment to Arabia. 

The reverse side of ostracon no. 2069 once also bore an inscription, prac- 
tically all of which, unfortunately, has disappeared. Careful photography 
has brought out whatever remains of writing still exist, and near the upper 
left center can be seen the remains of two letters, the first being perhaps a 
daleth or niin, and the second an ‘ayin. It would seem, in view of the 
excellent state of preservation of the inscription on the obverse side, that the 
inscription on the reverse side had been purposely erased. 


12 The fifth letter may be pé, though it is unusually straight and differently 
slanted from examples of the latter in this ostracon. It cannot be waw, On the 
other hand, the lateral bar is unusually short for a gimel and the slant of the letter 
is not particularly favorable. The final letter is strange but looks more like a 
samekh than any other character in cursive Aramaic of the Persian period. The 
closest approach in the form of cursive samekh is in the early fourth century (cf. 
JBL, 1936, p. 153, and the reference there given). The word qrplgs, if correct, 
may be Greek xaprodéyos, which occurs twice in fourth-century inscriptions, once at 
Thasos, where this magistrate had something to do with the regulation of com- 
merce. The denominative verb xaprodoyéw is illustrated by the participle xapzodo- 
yeovres found in another fourth-century inscription from Cos, to which my colleague, 
Prof. D. M. Robinson, has kindly directed my attention. In the latter case these 
officers were obviously collectors of taxes in kind. The Aramaic spelling, if cor- 
rectly deciphered, is a perfect transcription of the Greek word. Dr. Youtie sees no 
objection to my theory, which must be regarded as tentative, subject to possible 
disproof —W. F. A.] . 





aid 
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A fragment of another ostracon was found, no. 7094, with clear script, 
giving most of a name familiar from various Aramaic inscriptions of the 
fifth century B. C., to which this ostracon is to be dated. It reads brslw[ ], 
and undoubtedly read originally [ ]bar Salli[m] “[ ]son of Shallum.” * 
The sherd is from a hard baked, wheel-made, wet-smoothed jar of greyish 
brown ware. What seems in the photograph to be part of the stroke of a 
letter following the wdaw is a nick in the pottery. 


LACHISH OSTRACA NEW AND OLD 
H. L. GInsBERG 


The very useful series of popular Palestinological works published by the 
Jewish Palestine Exploration Society with the assistance of the Bialik Foun- 
dation of the Jewish Agency for Palestine has been augmented by a volume 
of unusual interest. Professor Torezyner of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, the editor of the Lachish ostraca, whose first communications 
concerning them were published in modern Hebrew,’ has now followed up 
his official English publication of these documents’ with a handy little 
Hebrew edition.* Despite its smallness, it is complete with bibliography, 
foreword, introduction, photographic reconstruction of the city of Lachish, 
table of proper names and remarks upon them, full discussions and interpre- 
tations of the texts and photographic reproductions of most of them. The 
latter compare unfavorably with those in the English edition in that they 
are printed on thinner paper snd, owing to the small format of the book, 
reduced for the most part by 4% or 4% of the natural size. They neverthe- 
less have independent value because in places they are clearer than the 
full-size, beautifully printed, but coarse-filtered photographs of the English 
edition. This incidentally is also true even of the photographs of the first 
four ostraca which were published in Kenéset I, at a time when they were 
not even properly cleaned. For example, in both the Hebrew publications, 
but particularly in the present one, the groove in which the shaft of the 
controversial letter of the second word in ostracon IT: 5 lies, is recognizable. 
As a matter of fact, it was on the basis of the photograph in Kenéset I that 
I suggested in 1935 that the said shaft was ret ally extraneous and that the 
letter should c« nsequently be read ‘.* Dr. C. H. Gordon and I then satisfied 


18 Sachau, iramdische Papyrus u. Ostraka aus . . . EHlephantine, Papyrus 18, 
col. 1: 20; 3:1; 3; 

1 Partic als arly conhesi I (1935-6), 371-388. 

2Harry Torezyner, Lankester Harding, Alkin Lewis, J. L. Starkey, Lachish J, 
The Luchish Letters (= The Wellcome Archaeological Research Expedition to the 
Near East Publications, Volume I), London, 1938.—Compare the discussions in 
BULLETIN 70, 71 and 73. 

3 ws55 man “WN «4 .3—H. Torezyner, The Lachish Ostraca, Letters 
of the Time of Jeremiah, Transcribed and Interpreted (= Library of Palestinology 
of the Jewish Palestine "Beploration Society, edited by 8. Yeivin, XV/XVII), pp. 
xxxix -+ 231, demi-8vo, Jerusalem, 1940. Pr. in Palestine: 275 mils, abroad $1.50. 

4BJPES III (1935), p. 80, n 
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pt, ourselves about the groove by an examination of the ostracon at the 

the Wellcome Research Institiition, London, in the summer of 1936,° and now I 
J see from the latest photograph that the groove into which the ink ran to F 
eZ form the apparent shaft actually extends considerably beyond the end of 

ish the shaft—The photograph of ostracon XVII in this work is definitely 

ta better than that in the English edition, and reveals unmistakably what all 


writers failed to detect (though they might have done so) from the latter, 
namely, that the document is a palimpsest. Torezyner surmises perhaps 
correctly that the lower text was inscribed while the vessel was still whole, 
and was in the nature of a label consisting of information about the contents 
of the vessel. One can make out what looks like the letters rh, which 








Torezyner restores as [by]rh....... “in the month of ....... a 

receives support from the fact that the 1938 jar epigraph No. XX (perhaps és 

not an ostracon) also contains a date, including apparently traces of the q 
he same word byrh (see below).—Both the last mentioned and the other two 
n- pottery inscriptions discovered in Lachish in the campaign of 1938 are pub- 
me lished in the present volume for the first time. 
in In his interpretations of the 1935 texts, Torczyner now adopts many of a 
ns the views of other writers. He accepts the reading “ Tobiah servant of the 
up king ” in III: 19 and also de Vaux’s reading “ Koniah, son of Elnathan ” 
tle in II]: 15. However, he still maintains that the prophet of the Lachish 
Ly, correspondence is Uriah the son of Shemaiah of Kiriath-jearim; for he i 
sh, contends that the king of Jer. 26: 21, 22 is, despite the received text, not _ 
“e- Jehoiakim but Zedekiah. I am glad to note that he has arrived inde- 
he pendently, and partly for the same reasons as myself, at my interpretation 
ey of IV: 11: i.e., “ according to the signals which my lord appointed,” *® but 
Kk, it is surprising that he should not also realize the superiority of the interpre- si 
e- tation of line 12 as “ for the signal of Azekah has not appeared.” “ We do ‘ 
he not see (at the moment of writing) ” would have to be ’ynnw r’(y)m; ef. 
sh nhnw smrm, ll. 10-11. Also, while accepting in modified form my interpre- 
‘st tation of hpqgh in III: 4, Torezyner insists, in the teeth of the epigraphic 
re evidence, that the object of this verb (III: 5) is not ‘yn but—a reading I <a] 
1S, contemplated but rejected, BULLETIN 71 (October 1938), p. 25, n. 4—zn. % 
he In many cases he maintains his former peculiar views unmodified for no “3 
le. adequate or apparent reason. For instance, he repeats his extravagant 
at onomatological assertions despite my remarks in BULLETIN 71, 24-25. He 
le also adheres to the Jobian menhi in IIT: 12,’ and to his curious construction % 
a of VI:1-2. Very regrettable is his rejection of Albright’s reading in 

V: 9-10 in favor of a new un-Hebrew sentence. Here again he insists on 
8, reading epigraphically impossible z for y. 

Coming now to the 1938 inscriptions, they are 3 in number: Lachish XTX, 
I XX and XXI. The first intimation of their discovery was published by 
ne 
in 5 See apud Albright, BULLETIN 70, p. 13, Il. 6-7. 
®* BJPES III (1935), p. 85; this evidently slipped Torezyner’s memory. 

nes 7 One difficulty which is disregarded by all previous interpretations of this passage 
y (including my own) is that the first two words in 1. 13 were by no means cer- 
D. tainly kl m’wmh. All that can be seen now is lL mw. -s (ef. the l at the begin- 
0. ning of II). I therefore now offer the following alternative to my interpretation in 


BuLteTIN 71, p. 26: “ Moreover, every letter that comes to me, as soon as (’m) I 
have read it, then (’hr) I put it into a m. (or, give it to M.).” 


ll 
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C. H. Inge in Pal. Expl. Quar., 1938, p. 254.8 They were not found in a 
room by the city gate like the ostraca of 1935. No. XIX was discovered 
among pieces of charred masonry that fell upon the road at the foot of the 
S. E. corner of the tell. Nos. XX and XXI came to light at the top of the 
tell, where stood, until the first destruction of Lachish in 598 B.C., the 
residence of a government official. This residence was not rebuilt, but a row 
of huts was erected on the eastern portion of its site—naturally in the reign 
of Zedekiah. No. XX was found in the ashes of the destruction of these 
houses; while No. XXI was found below the floor of the same room, and 
therefore, alone among all the Lachish ostraca (except perhaps No. XIX), 
antedates the reign of Zedekiah. 

No. XIX is a list of names and figures. The shape of the latter is 
interesting and tantalizing. The sign for “ 10” has already been recognized 





in IX: 3,° and one now wonders whether the character at the end of the 
same line is not identical with the strange figure in ll. 3 and 4 of our 


ostracon. I provisionally assume for it the value of “5,” though the 
resemblance between it and the figure “ 5 ” of the Samaria ostraca is not too 
close. Still another example of it may be the damaged figure at the end of 
l. ¥ of our text, which alone Torezyner hesitatingly proposes to identify 
with the “5” of the Samaria ostraca. Here, then, is a very tentative 
transliteration of XIX: (1) bn. ‘s. 10 (2) pqh. 10+ 1 (3) mdl. 5 (4) 
y?|sm‘ 1 ?+-5 (blank) ? (5) ??? (6) 2??? (7) ??? (blank) 10+ ?. The 
most interesting of the names is perhaps that in 1. 2, which is identical with 
that of the last king but one of Israel: Pekah. The name in l. 4 is unfortu- 
nately uncertain. As I read it, it recalls the sinister Ishmael who was a 
contemporary of our ostracon (Jer. 40-41). 

No. XX consists of several fragments which, fitted together, constitute 
enough of the original jar to make it at least possible that it was whole at 
the time when the legend was inscribed. The latter reads: (1) bts‘yty[ ? 
(2) Akly(?)[hw?] (blank) z[ J]. The first word in 1. 1 is obviously 
bts‘yt and means “ in the ninth (year),” i.e., of Zedekiah (590/89). The 
second is read and restored by Torczyner: byw[m...byrh..... ], i.e., “on 
the......day of the month of...... ” However, the word for “day” is 
always spelled ym both in these ostraca and in the Siloam inscription,’® and 
the item that stands next to the year both in biblical and in Phoenician 
dates is not the day but the month." Besides this reading involves anachro- 
nistic syntax.'* Moreover, beyond the break in this line is a stretch of 
blank pottery, so that according to Torezyner’s interpretation the missing 
intervening piece must have contained m + figure + byrh + name of month. 
For this it was much too small. For all these reasons, if the letter at the 
broken edge is doubtful it is better to read and restore byr[h ... ]. Asa 








8 Cf. Albright, BULLETIN 73, p. 16. 

® By Albright, BULLETIN 70, p. 16. 

2°This is the organic singular (yam) of the biradical classical plural yamim; 
BJPES III (1935), 79. 

11 Biblical examples: Gen. 7: 11; 8: 13; Num, 10: 11; I Ki. 6: 1, 37, 38. Phoeni- 
cian examples: CIS I, 3 (Eshmunazar): 1; 10: 1; 11: 1; 13: 1; 88: 1; 90: 2. The 
Hebrew order, however, is: year, month, day; the Phoenician: day, month, year. 

12 See Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley’, § 143 p. 
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matter of fact, that letter is even graphically more probably r than w.** 
If Torezyner has read the sign after the / in 1. 2 correctly, he is of course 
right in restoring the rest of the proper name Hachaliah, Neh. 1:1. The 
photograph, however, leaves it doubtful whether there is any letter there at 
all. If there is not, then perhaps nothing has been lost at the end of 1. 1; 
for its last two letters combine with 1. 2 to yield an ancient Hebrew month- 
name yrh kl, which would be identical with the Gezer month-name yrh 
gsr wkl.* 

No. XXI reads: (1) 7. *[dny....0.. ceeeee YSm yhw] (2) h. UP dny 
sm‘t slm my ‘| (3) bdk. klb. ky (4) ws’ hE ] (5) wh’—“ To my lord 
akeoeee May YHWH cause my lord to hear tidings of peace. Who is thy 
servant, a dog, that he should bring forth (?) the (?) ........?” The 
resemblance between the opening sentences of this letter and those of II 
and V (both a few years younger than it) is very striking. 

Thanks are due to Prof. Torcezyner, the Jewish Palestine Exploration 
Society and the Bialik Foundation of the Jewish Agency for Palestine for 
performing a worthwhile task in difficult times. 


TRIANGULAR IMPRESSED DESIGN IN PALESTINIAN POTTERY 
JOSEPH CARSON WAMPLER 


The type of decoration illustrated here has not been widely published in 
the reports on Palestine. However, it is rather common in the experience 
of those field workers who have had occasion to study a variety of archae- 
ological deposits. So, although common in experience, it has been rather 
an anomaly in the field of Palestinian pottery. 

This condition would hardly exist, if this technique had been found 
associated with the comparatively well known ceramic materials of the Early 
and Middle Iron periods.t Consequently, another period is suggested. 
When the pottery with triangular impressed designs has been dated it has 
usually been placed as late, or in the Hellenistic period.» Thus far the 
Tell en-Nasbeh material seems to be in agreement with a late determination. 


18 The spot to the upper right is obviously extraneous, and the head of the letter 
seems to be closed, 

14 See Archiv Orientdlni 1936, 146. 

15 But whether the hf is restored or supplied from 1. 2, the last word in 1, 1 is in 
all probability byrh. This means that in 589 Judeans were not yet saying (at least 
not universally) “in the nth hds” but were still saying “in the yrh of M,” in other 
words, that they were still using the Canaanite calendar as in the days of Solomon; 
ef. 1 Ki. 6: 37, 38; 8:2 (the added post-exilic equivalents are of course glosses). 
[Phoenician usage shows that under the Canaanite system “bhdi M” (like bhd# 
yrh M) can only mean “on the new moon of M”: ef. Lidzbarski, Kan. Inschr., No. 
36, 1. 4, with ll. 6 and 7-8, also 1. 12. That this formula has this meaning in Deut. 
16: 1 (hence also in Exod. 13: 4; 23: 15; 34: 18) was deduced from entirely differ- 
ent considerations by Elhorst, ZAW 42 (1924), 136-139, q.v—On 1 Ki. 6:1 see 
the commentaries. ] 

1 Albright’s (Early) Iron I and II. 

* Pére Vincent dates it 600-300 B.C. (Céramique de la Palestine, Paris, 1923, p. 
23); Sellers places it somewhat uncertainly in the Hellenistic period (The Citadel 
of Beth-Zur, Philadelphia, 1933, p. 47, fig. 38); the early excavators at Jericho 
ascribed their fragments to the spdtjiidische Epoche (Sellin and Watzinger, Jericho, 
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Slightly below the middle of a Tell en-Nasbeh cistern was found a fragment having 
this impressed design. From what I judge to be the same level of this cistern, as all 
were in the same numbered basket of fragments, there were found a fragment of 
Greek ware and the lower half of a Clazomenian neck amphora, These were dated 


by a graduate student of classical archaeology of the University of California. The 
former was placed 480-420 B.C. and the latter in the last half of the sixth century, 
with 530 B.C. suggested as a more exact upper limit. Another cistern also had a 





Fig. 1. Sherds from Tell en-Nasbeh. 


Greek fragment near its center level which can be dated fairly certainly to 510-500 
B.C. Ancther impressed example was found from or near the same level, and still 
another from a level near the top. This same cistern had two seal impressions also. 
However, the dating significance of these has not yet been determined. Then, several 
more fragments have been found in rooms which also contained “ royal” seal impres 


sions. These rooms had only earthen floors; so several levels of floors could be 


involved. 


Leipzig, 1913, pp. 147 and 148, figs. 172-174); Macalister puts the Gezer fragments 
in the Hellenistic period (Gezer, vol. III, London, 1912, plates 179: 29 and 186: 6) ; 
Bliss and Macalister place two uncertain fragments in their Early Pre-Israelite 
period (Excavations in Palestine, London, 1902, Pl. 28: 3 and 16), and the same 
examples are listed by Duncan as of XVI dynasty (Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, 
London, 1130, Decorated fragments 4, F and F;,). 
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Leaving this phase of the subject for the time being let us turn to the 
technique itself. It is impressed design made with a variety of instruments. 
The examples illustrated show it on the rim, just below the rim, on the 
shoulder, or on a raised band on the neck or shoulder. What might prove 
to be a significant fact, if this collection is representative, is that the 
triangular impression appears on nearly all the pieces with impressed design. 
Sometimes it is alone, at other times it is associated with one or more 
additional types of impressed forms. A few examples lack the triangular 
impressions, but it is to be noted that these are small fragments. 












































Fig. 2. Vases partly reconstructed from Tell en-Nasbeh sherds, 


These impressions were made with a stylus which was used in such manner 
as to leave a wedge-shaped imprint in the soft clay. The technique is not 
unlike that of cuneiform writing. And it is suggested here that the observa- 
tion of cuneiform writing prompted the development of this impressed 
design. 

The fragments from Tell en-Nasbeh are hard or very hard. Usually they 
are light brown, light orange-brown, or light orange. Some have buff 
surfaces. If the core is not similar to the surface it is frequently drab or 
brown. All the fragments have very many very fine white grits, and about 
a half dozen of the 32 fragments now on hand for examination have some 
small and medium white grits. This improvement in quality of clay and 
firing would agree in a limited degree with the opinion of some scholars but 
not with others, that the ware of Late Iron * exhibited superior technique to 


8 Albright’s (Early) Iron III or Persian. 
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that of Middle Iron.* However, some of the difference of opinion seems to 
be due in part to what is considered the beginning of Greek influence. 
Apparently certain categories of Greek pottery that bear upon this problem 
have not been correctly dated by some. 

The forms represented at Tell en-Nasbeh are to be seen in the illustrations. 
Some close analogies are found among the Jericho and Beth-zur sherds. 
Although only one of the Nasbeh vessels had handles, attachments for four 
being indicated, the Jericho and Gezer material indicates that handles are to 
be expected on other types. The Nasbeh types fall under two main classifica- 
tions—those with and those without necks. And whether these are to be 
classified as craters, jars, or zirs (store-jars) is a little uncertain. 

But there are other questions to be taken into account before the theory 
suggested above can be seriously considered. Was the frequent occurrence 
of triangular impressed design on late Palestinian pottery suggested by 
contact with such material in Palestine itself? Did the potter of this late 
period have much opportunity to see cuneiform tablets in Palestine, or more 
important, did he see them being made there? And still more important, 
does the archaeological material of Palestine and Mesopotamia agree with 
the theory proposed? 

Beth-zur, Jericho, Gezer and Tell en-Nasbeh are known to have the 
material under discussion, but there is some discrepancy about its dating. 
Other sites seem to lack it. Is this a significant lack? It is not unlikely 
that there is much information bearing on this theory which has been over- 
looked or to which the Palestine Institute ° does not have access. 

Therefore, it would be much appreciated if the Palestine Institute could 
solicit the aid of anyone in gathering information on triangular impressed 
design. At present the Institute is in the process of getting out the Tell 
en-Nasbeh report. A considerable quantity of impressed-design sherds 
temain to be studied. The great majority of them are definitely late. It is 
not unlikely that the Nasbeh material will have important contributions to 
make towards further knowledge of triangular impressed design. This 
information, reinforced by other sources, would have something to add to 
the clarification of the Late Iron period in Palestine, especially if the theory 
suggested is accepted as having some merit.® 


4 W. F. Albright, Annual, XII, pp. 5la, Slb; Pére Vincent, Céramique de la 
Palestine, Paris, 1923, p. 23; How to Observe in Archaeology, the British Museum, 
1929, p. 87a; R. A. S. Macalister, A Century of Eacavation in Palestine, London, 
1925, p. 239f.; J. Garrow Duncan, Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, London, 1930, 

. 20 f. 
: * Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, U.S. A. 

*The pottery in question unquestionably belongs to the Persian period, though it 
may extend down into the early Hellenistic. A fourth-century date is certain, and 
it is possible that it extends back into the late fifth. Since this ware is unknown to 
Greek archaeologists and does not appear in any published collections of Neo-Babylo- 
nian or Parthian pottery, the chances are that it was made locally in Syria, whence 
it was imported into Palestine before the age of Alexander. The Tell en-Nasbeh 
evidence warns against a Hellenistic date. Wright’s view of this material is sub- 
stantially identical with mine.—W. F. A. 
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GUILDS IN ANCIENT PALESTINE * 
I. MENDELSOHN 


In my recent article “ Gilds in Babylonia and Assyria”? I have shown 
that craftsmen’s and merchants’ guilds existed in both early and late Baby- 
lonia. The guild system in that country was already well developed in the 
time of Hammurabi and its origin can probably be traced back to the highly 
organized and prosperous period of the Third Dynasty of Ur. Following 
the same line of inquiry and in addition utilizing the archaeological data, 
especially those brought to light by Albright’s excavations of Tell Beit 
Mirsim and Glueck’s explorations in Eastern Palestine, it can be shown that 
guilds, i.e., associations comprising private citizens organized for mutual 
economic, social, and religious benefits, existed also in ancient Palestine, 
centuries before the Hebrews came in contact with the Hellenistic world. 

As is the case with modern industries, manufacturing plants in ancient 
Palestine were located in places where the raw material necessary for the 
given industry was to be found in abundance. “ The region around Tell Beit 
Mirsim,” says Albright, “ is excellent for raising sheep and goats, since there 
is plenty of herbage on the hill-sides, in normal times there is sufficient 
water, and the climate is ideal, being seldom too hot or too cold.” The 
inhabitants of the place were quick to exploit the abundance of the sheep 
and goat’s wool and as a result Tell Beit Mirsim was in Biblical times a 
small industrial center whose principal industry was the weaving and dyeing 
of woollen cloth. The recent explorations by Glueck in Eastern Palestine 
have shown that the abundance of ore in Edom gave rise to a highly de- 
veloped and well conducted mining and smelting industry in that country.* 
In some of his articles on this subject he even calls Ezion-geber = Elath in 
the ‘Arabah, “ the Pittsburgh of ancient Palestine.”*® Samaria in the time 
of Ahab may have been a center of ivory carving on a high artistic level.® 
The superior clay in the Shephelah seems to have been responsible for the 
establishment of the royal potteries in Neta&‘im and Gederah.’ In I Chron. 
4: 13-14 we read of a place called the Valley of the Hardsim. Though the 
term hdras does not always convey the meaning of a “ metal worker,” Glueck 
suggests that the Kenizzites, who were known as hardsim, were copper and 
iron-smiths and that the Valley of the Hara3im is to be identified with 
modern WaAdi-el-‘Arabah which contains numerous ancient copper and 


* The following abbreviations have been used in this paper: 

AASOR = The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research; JAOS = 
Journal of the American Oriental Society; JPOS = The Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society; JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review; PEFA = Palestine Ezaplora- 
tion Fund, Annual; QS = Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement. 

1JAOS 60 (1940), pp. 68-72. 

2 The Excavations of Tell Beit Mirsim II, AASOR XVIT (1936-37), p. 5. 

* Cf. ibid. and see also Kyle, Excavating Kirjath-Sepher’s Ten Cities, pp. 67-68. 

* AASOR XV (1934-35), XVIII-XIX (1937-39). 

5K. g. BASOR 75 (1939), p. 75. 

* Cf. Crowfoot, Early Ivories from Samaria, pp. 49 ff. 

7I Chron. 4: 23; ef. Albright, JPOS V (1925), p. 51. For the identification of 
these two places, now called Hirbet en-Nuweiti‘ and Tell ej-Judeidah, see ibid., p. 50. 
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iron mines. In Neh. 11:35 we read that the cities Lod and Ono in the 
territory of Benjamin were centers of the wood industry.® Beth A&bé*, also 
in Southern Palestine, was a center of weaving and spinning industries.*° 
As has long been the custom in larger cities throughout the Near Kast 
tradesmen lived in separate quarters. We learn from the Bible that Jeru- 
salem had a bakers’ street,’ a fullers’ field,’* and a goldsmiths’ district.’* 
The same tendency to industrial concentration was maintained also in post- 
Biblical times. As pottery-making centers are mentioned Kefar Hananyah 
and Kefar Sihin in Galilee; 4 as weaving and dyeing centers are mentioned 
Beth-shan in the Jordan Valley and Arbel in Galilee’ Kefar Namra is 
said to have had three hundred weaving shops.*® Weaving was, as shown 
from the excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim, closely connected with dyeing. 
This was especially true in Southern Palestine where, according to one 


source, whole communities were engaged in the dyeing industry and 
result were reported to have had spotted hands.‘ 
The economic considerations which caused the concentration of industries 


in given localities were also instrumental in causing those who engaged in 
a particular trade to form their own trade organizations. That such 


organizations, or guilds, existed in Biblical Palestine is evident from the 
following facts. 

As was the case in Babylonia and Assyria, persons pursuing a definite 
calling were often designated by their profession. Thus we hear of one 


‘Uzzi'el ben Harhayah {ben ha] -sérfim “‘U., son of H, son of the gold- 
smiths,” Hananyah ben ha-raqqahim “ H., son of the perfumers,” Malkiy- 
yah ben has-sorfi{m] “M., son of the goldsmiths,” *® and in earlier docu- 
ments we find the —— ben nabi’ ** “son of a prophet ” and bené han- 
nebi'im *° “sons of the prophets.” It is clear that the term ben employed 
in these cases cannot mean “son” in the literal sense of the word, but as 
in Akkadian mdru and aplu in similar cases, means “member,” 7" i. e., 
“H., member of the perfumers’ guild.” “M., member of the gol iemiths? 
guild ” and “ members of the prophets’ guild.” ** We also hear of mispahét 
sdfrim ** “ familiés of scribes,” and mispahét bét-abédat ha-biis ** “ fami- 
lies of weavers.” Like the term ben, mispahah cannot be taken in the 


®“ Kenites and Kenizzites,” QS 1940, pp. 22-24. 

® Gé ha-hardsim “The Valley of the Craftsmen.” 

1°JT Chron, 4: 21. 

11 Jer, 37: 21. 

421s. 7:3. 

18 Neh. 3: 32. 

%* Bab. Talmud, Sabbath, f. 120b; ef. S. Klein, “ Die Barajta der vierundzwanzig 
Priesterabteilungen,” Beitrige zur Geographie und Geschichte Galilaeas, pp. 67-70. 

18 Klein, op. cit., p. 25. That Beth-shan was a center of linen industry already in 
pre-Israelite times is attested by the great numbers of loom weights, chiefly dating 
after the time of Rameses II, found there by Rowe, Beth-shan I, pp. 4-5. 

1° Klein, op. cit., p. 72; see also Mishnah Baba Qamma, X, 9. 

17 Cf. 8. Krauss, 7almudische Archdologie, I, p. 143. 

18 Neh. 3: 8, 31; see also ibid, 3: 12, 15. 

2° Amos 7: 14. 

902 Kings 2: 3, 5, 15, ete. 

Ct. Seedelsohn, op. cit. 

22 Cf. The American Translation of the Bible where ben nabi’ is translated “a 
member of a prophetic order.” 

38T Chron. 2: 55. 24 Thid. 4: 21. 
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literal sense of blood relationship; it clearly means “ organization” or 
“ ouild.” The correct rendering would therefore be “the guild of the 
scribes ” and “the guild of the weavers.” *° Each guild had a chief officer, 
or president. In I Chron. 4:9 Jabez of the city of scribes ** is called 
nikhbad mé-ehaw ** “ exalted over his brothers.” He was the head of the 
three families of scribes who originally came from the three cities Ter‘, 
Sem‘i, and S6kh6.*® In the genealogical tables of I Chronicles a person 
is often introduced as abi of NN, “the father of NN,.” In most cases this 
undoubtedly signifies the founder of the place or chief magistrate. I ven- 
ture to suggest, however, that Y6’ib who is introduced in I Chron. 4: 14 as 
abi gé hardsim “ father of the Craftsmen’s Valley,” served both as a presi- 
dent of the craftsmen’s guild and as chief magistrate of the place which 
was inhabited by craftsmen.”® 

In the period of the Second Commonwealth the guilds were powerful 
organizations and were recognized as legal entities by the government. 
“The residents of an alley can prevent one another from bringing in a 
tailor, or a tanner, or a teacher, or any other craftsman.” *° This law 
clearly shows that each guild had a trade monopoly in its particular locality, 
that it was a closed corporation, and that it had a legal right to exclude 
any new-comer from settling in its midst. We also learn that “the wool- 
weavers and the dyers are permitted to form a partnership to buy up what- 
ever goods come to town” ** and “that bakers are permitted to form a 
combination.” ** Thus the guilds were not only allowed to prevent the 
intrusion of outsiders, they could also monopolize the market. The guild 
members were insured against loss of their tools. If by accident one lost 
his tool, the association was bound to provide him with another one: “ The 
ass-drivers are entitled to stipulate that if one loses his ass he should be 
provided with another ass. If this was caused by negligence (on his part), 
they would not have to provide him with another ass; where this was done 
without any negligence (on his part), he is provided with another ass.” 
The same insurance law was also provided in the constitution of the mari- 
ners’ guild: “ The mariners are entitled to stipulate that one who loses his 
boat should be provided with another boat. If this was caused by his own 
fault, they would not have to provide him with another boat, but if without 
negligence (on his part), he is provided with another boat.” ** At the 
head of each guild was a president called rabban ** or rd8.*° 


*5 Cf. E. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judentums, pp. 153 and 164. 

26 See I Chron. 2: 55. 

27 Cf, S. Klein, Mehqdrim be-firgé hay-yahas seb-be-séfer dibré hay-yamim, Zion 
II (1927), p. 9. 

28 Cf, Klein, “ Die Schreiberfamilien: I Chron. 2: 55,” Monatschrift fiir Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 70 (1926), pp. 410-16; for “families” of skilled 
seribes in the period of the Second Commonwealth cf. Klein, Zion II (1927), pp. 
15-16, and Romanoff, JQR 26 (1935-36), pp. 29-35. 

2° That the blood-relationship terms “son, family, father” should be employed in 
designating “member,” “guild,” and “ president” is quite natural when one con- 
siders the fact that in antiquity sons as a rule took up the same profession as their 
fathers and that the first guilds consisted of closely related groups bound together 
not only by profession, but also by blood. 

8° Tosefta Baba Mesi‘a (ed. Zuckermandel), XI, 16. 

1 Ibid. XI, 24. 52 Tbid. XI, 25. 33 Thid, XI, 25-26. 

34 Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah, f. 17>, “rabbdn of the weavers.” Cf. Krauss, 
Talmudische Archiologie, II, p. 258, note 672, 

85 Midrash Tehillim, 12, 
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As in Biblical times craftsmen lived in separate quarters. Thus we learn 
that there were in Jerusalem (and doubtless also in other cities) a quarter 
of the butchers,** of the leather-workers,** of wool-dealers,®* of dyers,*® etc. 
In those quarters they had their own religious and social institutions. That 
the weavers had their own synagogues adjoining which was a_ burial 
ground is attested by the following two statements: “R. Judah says: ‘ It 
is recorded of the synagogue of the embroiderers (farsiyim *°) in Jerusa- 
lem that they sold it to R. Eliezer,’ ” ** and “ It is related that a basket full 
of (human) bones was taken to the synagogue of the weavers and placed 
there in the open air.” 4? 

It has been generally assumed that the guild system in Palestine was 
developed in the period of the Second Commonwealth under the direct 
influence of the Graeco-Roman world.** In view, however, of the facts 
cited above and of the recent archaeological discoveries in Palestine, this 
opinion is no longer necessary. The Tell Beit Mirsim dyehouses which 
were comparatively large and well equipped could hardly have belonged to 
private individuals. It would be more plausible to suppose that the weavers 
and dyers of that city were organized in a guild whose members collectively 
built and operated the dye-plants. The same seems to have been the case 
with the pottery industry, to judge from the numerous “ potters’ marks,” in 
Southern Palestine. Bliss-Macalister record forty-five different potters’ 
marks from the early pre-Israelitic period and seventy marks from the 
Jewish period.** Macalister records twenty marks from what he calls the 
First Semitic Period, twenty-three from the Second S. P., twenty-six from 
the Third 8. P., and twenty-three from the Fourth 8. P., all from Gezer,*® 
and Albright records eleven selected marks from Stratum A at Tell Beit 
Mirsim.*® These potters’ marks scratched, incised, or stamped on the body 
or handle of the pots differ in shape, form, execution, and design. Bliss- 
Macalister’s pre-Israelitic and Macalister’s First and Second Semitic Pe- 
riod’s marks make no sense. They consist largely of dots, circles, crossing 
lines, strokes, and simple designs. It would be too hazardous to draw any 
conclusion from them. It is quite different, however, with those of Maca- 
lister’s Third and Fourth Semitic Periods, Bliss-Macalister’s Jewish 
Period, and those recorded by Albright and Sellers from Tell Beit Mirsim 
and Beit-zur.*7 Some of the latter marks are excellent and well executed 


86 Bab. Talmud, Hullin, f. 488, 

87 Jbid. and Sanhedrin, f. 208, 

88 Mishnah Erubin, X, 9. 

*° Cf. Krauss, op. cit., I, p. 143. 

40 Cf. Krause, @riechische und lateinische Lehnwérter im Talmud, II, p. 277. 

“1 Bab. Talmud, Megillah, f. 262; the weavers had their own synagogues in 
Tiberias, Lydda, and perhaps also in Sepphoris, cf. Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 
pp. 201 and 206. 

42 Bab. Talmud, Nazir, f. 522. 

“8 Cf. F. Delitzsch, Jewish Artisan Life in the Times of Jesus, p. 41: “The spirit 
of trade-unions spread then from Egypt to Palestine” and Krauss, Talmudische 
Archiologie, I, p. 153: “Nach rémischem Vorbilde werden die Walker auch in 
Palistins, eigene Ziinfte gebildet haben.” 

44 Raxcavations in Palestine, plates 29 and 56. 

45 Gezer III, plate CXC; see also QS 1925, pp. 91-95 and 139. 

#6 AASOR XII (1930-31), p. 88. 

“7Sellers and Albright, “The First Campaign of Excavations at Beth-zur,” 
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designs. The scarab, rosette, pentagram, wheel, and the letter taw stand 
for something more definite than the mere dots and strokes of the earlier 
periods. What was the significance of those marks? Some of them were 
undoubtedly ownership marks. Those which bear the scarab (Bliss-Maca- 
lister, Nos. 1-18), and those which bear proper names (tbid., Nos. 20-30), 
may be regarded as property marks.** Those bearing the legend lam- 
melekh *® were most probably manufactured in the government-owned pot- 
teries and the scarab signified that pots so stamped belonged to the palace 
and that they were the only legally certified receptacles in which taxes in 
kind could be sent to the government.®° Those pots bearing stamps with 
proper names belonged to private merchants who stamped them for the 
same reason that their modern descendants stamp oil cans or milk bottles. 
But the various forms of the rosette, pentagram, wheel, cross, and the letter 
tau cannot be regarded as ownership marks. They were found on pots 
coming from various levels and places, I therefore suggest that these pot- 
ters’ marks are trade marks, each design belonging to a particular guild of 
potters.** 

Taking into consideration the conservatism and the slow pace of develop- 
ment in the ancient Near East it becomes evident that the highly developed 
guilds of the last centuries before our era must have had behind them 
centuries of growth. And indeed the archaeological and Biblical data con- 
firm the assumption that craftsmen’s guilds of some kind existed in 
Palestine perhaps as early as the Hyksos period. 


BASOR 43 (1931), pp. 5-7; see also Petrie, Gerar, p. 19, No. 42 and plate XLIII; 
Macalister and Duncan, Excavations on the Hill of Ophel, PEFA IV (1926), pp. 
188-90; and Crowfoot and FitzGerald, “Excavations in the Tyropoeon Valley, 
Jerusalem,” 1927, PEFA V (1925), pp. 67-68. 

** See also Macalister, A Century of Excavations in Palestine, p. 59 and Albright, 
The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 3. ed., p. 123. 

*° See also Badé, The Tell en-Nasbeh Excavations of 1929, QS 1930, p. 14 and 
Grant and Wright, Ain Shems Excavations V, p. 84. 

5° Cf. Albright, “The Administrative Divisions of Israel and Judah,’ JPOS V 
(1925), pp. 45 ff. and The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 3. ed., p. 124. 

51 Cf. Albright, Tell Beit Mirsim, AASOR XII (1930-31), No, 21: “ One wonders 
whether there may not have been two rival groups of potters’ guilds, one employing 
variations of the rosette theme, the other of the taw and samek themes.” [At Gibeah 
of Benjamin (Tell el-Fal) I found in 1933 some half a dozen still unpublished 
examples of the rosette stamp (BULLETIN, No. 52, p. 10), which was unquestionably 
contemporary with the royal stamp. The rosette may possibly have had royal sig- 
nificance in Judah at this time, as it undoubtedly had possessed in Hittite Asia 
Minor about 1300 B.C.; see Bittel and Giiterbock, Bogazkéy, Neue Untersuchungen 
in der hettitischen Hauptstadt (Berlin, Akad. Wiss., 1935), pp. 74, 79, and Pl. 26: 
1, 3-5, 7-9, 11; MDOG, No. 74, p. 51 (cir. 1500 B.C.). It may further be asked 
whether the royal monogram of the Persian period, which consisted of a circle with 
a cross inside dividing it into four sectors (BULLETIN, No. 53, p. 21), is not also 
derived from the same rosette (which originally seems to have symbolized the 
Hittite belief that the great king was the incarnation of the sun-god), simplified in 
the same way at Bogazkiy (above, Pl. 26: 5).—W. F. A.] 
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A MATTER OF CRITICISM IN ASSYRIOLOGY 
E. R. LACHEMAN 


The Buierin has honored me with two articles about my book, Miscel- 
laneous Texts (Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi). Publi- 
cations of the Baghdad School, Texts, Vol. VI. In Butietin, No. 77, Dr. 
Theophile J. Meek, who himself took part in the excavations in Nuzi and 
published Old Akkadian Texts from Nuzi, gave a succinct review of the 
book. In Buiitetin, No. 79, Dr. Julius Levy undertakes to show the 
weakness of the method used by the writer in copying the texts as it was 
briefly explained in JAOS, Vol. 55, pp. 429-431. 

A reviewer has the right to hold opinions which are opposed to those of the 
author of the work he is reviewing. No author can deny this right. But 
Professor Lewy in his review of the present writer’s work has made state- 
ments that are clearly contrary to the facts. Under such circumstances an 
author is justified in challenging the reviewer. In view of the fact that 
Drs. H. and J. Lewy are expecting to write two more reviews of my book, 
it is therefore my very unpleasant, but important duty, to warn other 
scholars about their methods in criticizing others’ work. 

Dr. Lewy makes a triple criticism: a general criticism of tha method of 
copying tablets; a criticism of the details; and finally an assertion that the 
copyist has tried to show what is not on the tablets. 


The weakest point in Dr. Lewy’s opening criticism is his evaluation of the new 
method of copying, in which he makes a series of assertions which are decidedly 
contrary to the facts. Dr. Lewy states that “ [the author] instead of deciphering 
and autographing the texts and checking his copies by comparison with previously 
published cognate texts from Nuzi, ... has relied on photographs on which he 
tried (sic! [E.R.L.]) to trace the cuneiform signs as well as the seal impressions 
. .. it [the photographic method] deprives the editor of the advantage of turning 
the tablet in such a way that each sign can be examined in the best light and from 
every possible angle.” Had Lewy read my preface, he would have known that the 
tablets were placed at my disposal through the kind courtesy of Professor John A. 
Wilson, Director of the Oriental Institute, and Dr. W. Boyes, Secretary of the 
Oriental Institute Museum. Therefore even if I had not had the tablets when I 
copied the signs on the photographs, I would have had a chance to correct the 
errors. As a matter of fact I copied the tablets with the tablets in hand. As a 
matter of fact all these tablets had already been deciphered by Dr. Chiera and 
Dr. Gelb and it was on the basis of these transliterations that a choice was made 
of the texts to be copied. An extensive use of the Oriental Institute files of the 
Chicago Nuzi tablets and of the present writer’s files of the 3500 unpublished docu- 
ments at Harvard was made to compare the texts. The present writer photo- 
graphed the tablets and copied the texts with the tablets in his hands while he was 
a research fellow at the Oriental Institute. After a three-year interval, when the 
publication of the tablets had been approved by the American Schools of Oriental 
Research the copies were once more checked with the originals. Furthermore, when 
I met Dr. Lewy in New Haven in 1938, a year before my book was published, I 
explained to him at length how I had copied the tablets, using the photos only as 
a guide to indicate the proper location and spacing of the signs. I even wrote him 
a long letter of explanation, and Professor Goetze informs me that he wrote to Dr. 
Lewy that I had never copied the texts without the use of the tablets. Personally I 
would never have undertaken to copy the tablets with the photos only.t It would 





1 Copying from the photo alone can be successful. Dr. Poebel did a masterly 
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have been an impossible task. How Dr. Lewy in the light of these facts could make 
the statements he did, I do not know. 

Since the general criticisms made by Dr. Lewy are groundless, one might consider 
that his other criticisms are valueless. Indeed, none of the examples he gives 
corroborates his views. Because Lewy wants to read the proper name in JEN 
606: 13 ™A%-su-a-na he cannot understand that I copied something which looks like 
mA&-§u-MIN-na and which should be read “ a-8u-za(!)na; cf. As-su-ue-za-na(?) of 
AASOR XVI, 74: 30 (against As-su-wa-na of transliteration). The sign za is very 
faint and looks much like MIJN” [Gelb]. Because Lewy’s transliteration of JEN 
621: 21 requires gar (probably for [it]-tam-gar) he sees a mistake in the am I 
copied: “ perfect AM as copied [Gelb].” Somehow Lewy has discovered a personal 
name which sounds like Pa-i-ti,-en-ni; but this line should be read JG@I #lili-ki-3a 
mér i-di-en-ir-[ra]. Iddin-Irra is a very good Semitic name. In JEN 666: 29 Lewy 
wants to read stim-mu-se-ni because the genealogy requires it and therefore he 
believes that the AZ’ I copied is a mistake for sim. But in Nuzi the sign AT can 
never be confused for sim: for the sign sém, cf. JEN 662: 17: Sim-mi-ia. “ This 
is an old crux to us. Your copy seems to be correct, but read perhaps su” [Gelb]. 
This is probably the same as A7’-ma-ili (SMN 21; 132, passim) and sum-ma-ili 
(JEN 33: 33) [which is different from a-at-ma-ti-ili, at-ma-ti-il, at-ma-til]. 

My method of copying is not “mechanical reproduction.” The only mechanical 
aspect of the method is the camera. But all the rest is human and therefore sub- 
ject to human imperfection. Even though I believe it better and superior to the 
free-hand method, I do not claim it as infallible. It might be interesting to state 
here how I came to use this method. I once watched Dr, Poebel copying a tablet. 
He used strips of paper to measure the signs and the distance between the signs 
on the tablet and then indicated these distances on his drawing paper.? It took him 
an infinitelyglong time to copy one tablet, and even though the signs were accurately 
drawn as to size and spacing their shapes were not quite the same. In an attempt 
to find a speedier method of copying, which would at the same time allow of more 
faithful reproduction of the individual signs, I experimented by holding a sheet of 
transparent paper over the tablet and trying to trace the signs, but although the 
copying could be done more rapidly, it still did not allow of reproducing the actual 
handwriting of the scribe (It would have been impossible, for instance, to repro- 
duce exattly JEN 594. JEN 560 and JEN 617 show two very different types of 
“handwriting,” impossible to reproduce by the free-hand method: Cf. JEN 82 and 
JEN 332 written by the same scribes respectively, one from the early period and 
one from the late period). Therefore I decided to use the photograph as a pattern 
to show not only the correct relative positions of the signs, but also their individual 
peculiarities. Of course the human element cannot be banished completely. Even 
in tracing, errors resulting from weariness, neglect, and carelessness are bound to 
creep in. But that does not diminish the advantages of the method. Thus in JEN 
665: 8, if I copied ANSU.SH.RA instead of ANSU.KUR.RA, this cannot be 
blamed on the photographic method, but on the carelessness of the copyist (and 
this mistake escaped me even when I re-collated the tablet, and when others collated 
the texts for me). 

The curvature of the Nuzi tablets is never so pronounced as to be an obstacle to 
an accurate reproduction of the signs on the right edge. (On the left side of the 
tablet, the lines usually begin on the flat portion of the tablet. As a matter of 
fact Lewy mentions only possible cases of distortion resulting from the curvature 
on the left side and even these cases lose all validity because they are based on 
Lewy’s misreading of the signs in question [see above and below]). Geographers 
have been able to represent the face of the globe on a flat surface, simply because 

once the amount of distortion is known, due allowance can be made. The same 


piece of work when he copied from a photo alone and from his notes the prism of 
Samsuiluna (Archiv fiir Orientforschung IX, 246-7). 

* The copies of Poebel in BPUM V, for instance, look like a photographic repro- 
duction of the original, but they certainly represent tedious labor and an infinite 
amount of time. It is when I saw these wonderful copies that I thought of the 
simplification of labor. Poebel has presented the texts as they are: he did not make 
them easier to read than it was to decipher them. 
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applies to tablets. The Assyriologist who uses the free-hand method either has to 
slightly distort the shapes of the signs or copy them (and the breaks) in the wrong 
relative position. It seems to me that the slight distortion is preferable to the 
wrong position of the signs, because the distortion is always mathematically infini- 
tesimal. In fact in all the cases I have measured one really needs both a microscope 
and a slide-rule to compute the distortion which for each individual sign never 
amounts to more than a tiny fraction of a millimeter. As to the right edge and 
overlap over the reverse in each case a separate photo (or several separate photos), 
was taken, inked, bleached, then temporarily mounted on a cardboard; later all the 
signs which were not on the main photo were traced on transparent paper and when 
the main photo was definitely mounted on white bristol board the edges and overlaps 
were traced with cardboard paper from the transparent paper. If there is any 
mistake on the right edge proper and the overlap this is due to the remnant of the 
free-hand copy in the tracing and recopying. However in JEN VI Lewy is unable to 
prove any mistake due to distortion. JEN 630: 1 is not an “ indefinable sign,” “a 
typical example of such distortion,” otherwise how could he read the same sign in 
the same position on the reverse, where there is the same curvature. In this par- 
ticular case the maximum angle of curvature is 15° and while the sign on the tablet 
itself measures less than 7 mm. its measure on the flat surface of paper is for all 
purposes practically the same. In this case the sign is written “over erasure 
[Gelb] ” and partly broken. In JEN 665: 13 Lewy seems surprised at the shape 
of the first two signs in the word ki-qa-mu-nu, “ Your copy is correct [Gelb].” 
If the scribe made an unusual ki it was the copyist’s duty to reproduce it as on the 
original. Here again the curvature has nothing to do with the strange shape of 
the signs. In JEN 653: 44 the last sign looks like NI but it should be remembered 
that in Nuzi, especially. when the script is very fine, SJ, GUR and NI cannot be 
distinguished. Only the context can tell. If in JEN 615: 25 Lewy read PA in 
what is the end of the sign TUR, one is not surprised that the same sign in JEN 
666: 6 seems obscure to him. In all the cases quoted by Lewy, none of the diffi- 
culties is caused by the curvature of the tablet, but by peculiar writings of the 
scribes. For, indeed, to follow Lewy’s logic, if the curvature of the tablets caused 
such “ considerable distortion ” all the signs on all the right edges of all the tablets 
should be distorted. That Lewy does not seem to understand several texts has 
already been shown above. In JEN 634: 11 Lewy says that I forgot a whole word 
at the end of the line but, says Dr. Gelb: “ After reading BASOR 77, p. 31, n. 11, 
I collated the tablet again to find out whether I am possibly blind. But I am 
not. There is no possibility of reading an-ni-i on the tablet, only an as copied. 
Perhaps Mrs. Lewy saw the signs »i-i in ma-ki-zeu of line 35, read upside down. 
Purves does not see anything either.” In JEN 651: 3 I should have “ indicated 
... the traces of signs .. . i-te-lu-ma”; “I do not see any traces [Gelb].” Of 
course most absurd of all is Lewy’s mention of “some such mishaps ” as on “ plates 
549, 601 and 607, on each of which the end of the line is added at the bottom of the 
page.” The reason why these fragments of lines were added at the bottom of the 
page is that if they had been placed where they really belong, the obverse would 
have so filled the plate that the reverse would have to be mounted on another plate. 
For reason of economy, in order to save an extra plate, the reverse was first mounted 
on the cardboard as far to the right as possible and then the remainder of the over 
lapping lines of the obverse were placed at the bottom of the page. I hope that 
Lewy does understand that in JEN 587, e. g., part of the overlapping lines of the 
obverse were mounted on a break of the reverse for the same reason of economy. 
The left edge of JEN 574 is the same case, etc. 

We say in French: Quand on veut tuer un chien, on dit qwil a la galle. Lewy 
wants to prove that my method of copying is not a success, therefore he thinks that 
he has found the cause and “ distorts” the importance of the “distortion” due to 
the vurvature of the tablets. But so far he has not been able to prove any real 
case of distortion and any one might ask whether the difference between the shapes 
of signs on tablets and those copied by free-hand method is not a far greater 
distortion. 

The real weakness of Lewy’s criticism—if there is need to add more—lies in his 
statement that my copies “ faithfully reproduce the disfigurations of broken tablets,” 
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9 which of course implies also the faithful reproduction of unbroken tablets.* It is ae 

, the same unscientific attitude which wants to put in the text what one wants to find 

e there. I cannot imagine that a Latin scholar would try to publish the photograph 

: of a torn and reglued manuscript by “ tricking the photo” if the torn pieces have 

e not been glued at the right place. One wants to show the tablets exactly as they 

r are in the museum. Since the museum cannot lend the original documents to every- 

1 body, the next best thing is to reproduce them as they are, even with their diffi- 

: culties. Science never aims at making things easier to understand. I still cannot 

p understand why Assyriologists should persist in publishing copies of cuneiform texts 

n which are not a faithful reproduction of the original, but use a standard form. 

s No human eye, even the best artist, could reproduce by drawing the shapes and 
position of the signs unless he uses some mechanical reproduction of the object as 

e a pattern for his tracing. It seems to me that the easiest way to teach students to 

O copy cuneiform tablets would be to provide them with a photo of a tablet; by tracing 

u the signs on the photo they would get used to the shape of the signs of that period. 

n After all this was the method I was taught to write our Latin characters: tracing 

. the letters on dotted patterns, 

t 

l . 

e 

p 

p 

f 

il 

e 

n 

\ 

e 

d 

JEN 587. Lower Edge. 

d 

; Finally Lewy’s assertion that I did not represent the actual contours of the tablets 

n will add to the discredit of his critical method. Lewy selects two tablets, the lower 

a edges of which are badly broken and of one (JEN 587) he says: “ actually this edge 

L. consists of 2 small pieces each of which has a surface of about one square centi- 

d meter.” I submit as evidence (that Lewy has overstepped the limits of decent 

f criticism) the photos of these two lower edges, made by the technical staff of the 

s Oriental Institute (I purposely do not use my own negative). Of course when I 

e took the photo of JEN 587 I did not break off the fragments of the lower edge to 

e photograph them separately. I simply placed the tablet vertically on a piece of 

d plasticine (modelling clay) and photographed it from above—as has always been 

. the method of photographing lower and upper edges of tablets. My photo might be 

d a little different from that of another photographer as far as the contour is con- 

; cerned, because it would otherwise be a question of placing the tablet twice in exactly 

t the same vertical position, a mathematical improbability. What I showed on my 

e copies was the contour of the tablet as seen from above (upper edge) and from 

f below (lower edge).‘ The height and length of the lower and upper edges, as repre- 

y ® Nobody would think that in BPUM V, pl. xlii, for instance, Poebel, who drew 

t the contour of the upper edge as seen when looked at from above the tablet, tried to 

4 represent more than there is. This is another case where I have followed Poebel. 

; 4In several cases Lewy could have given me the benefit of the doubt, for after all 

S 


it is not only the copyist who makes mistakes, but also the scribe who preceded 
. him. The scribal mistake of /R for NI and vice-versa is as frequent as the modern 
“miswriting ” of m and n. In JEN 560: 66, my copy has MI-ir-ir-ki instead of 
Mi-ni-ir-ki as elsewhere throughout the same tablet. “ NI written with two fat 
verticals and one thinner vertical in center, suggesting JR as scribal error [Gelb].” 
JEN 671: 22 (not line 21. as Lewy writes): the sign is as bad on the tablet, “I do 
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sented in my copies, indicate the largest thickness and width of each tablet. How 
else one could have tried to represent the lower and upper edges, I do not know, for 
in practically all cases—JEN 613 is an exception—one could not say where the 
obverse ends and the lower edge begins. It did not require much imagination to 
figure out that what I had represented was the thickness and width of the tablet. 
If I had enlarged the lower and upper edges proper, the sign should have been 
enlarged also, the breaks on these edges would not correspond to the breaks on the 
obverse and reverse, etc. Lewy would have been more correct if he had noticed that 
on the two lower edges in question I had not drawn all of the broken signs. 


JEN 613. Lower Edge. 


This is what Dr. Gelb thinks of Lewy’s method of criticism: 
J. Lewy states: “One text proves once more the correctness of H. Lewy’s 
thesis that the archive which contained all these tablets was kept by officers 
who represented the king of Mitanni in the town of Nuzi.” In favor of this 
assumption he cites No. 612 in Lacheman’s publication. This tablet is sealed 
by Hutip-apu, who according to Lewy is identical with Hutip-apu, the governor 


known from JEN 135. Since Hutip-apu’s genealogy is not given, Lewy believes 
that “a comparison of the (unfortunately badly preserved) seal impressions on 
Nos. 612 and 135, both of which end with the words aban Hu-ti-pa-pu “seal of 
Hutip-apu,” seems to support this conclusion, since both impressions exhibit 
parts of a tree and a pair of wings (here a note is added: “ Lacheman’s drawing 
of the seal on No. 612 is not exact”) and may well have been made with the 
same seal.” 

This is typical of Lewy’s scientific argumentation. Here Lewy thinks that 
both seal impressions exhibit parts of the same scene and that they may well 
have been made with the same seal. But a few phrases above he stated with 
great assuredness that the text No. 612 proves the correctness of a certain 
thesis in which he believes. 

However worse than that, not only Lewy’s argumentation, but even the facts on 
which he based his conclusion are incorrect. Renewed examination of the seal 
impressions on tablets Nos. 612 and 135 shows: (1) that the seal impression 
on No, 135, after some brushing, appears to be well preserved, (2) that the seal- 
impression on No. 612 is not so well preserved and that it was copied correctly 
by Lacheman, (3) that the seal impression of Hu-ti-pa-pu on No. 612 is defi- 
nitely different from the seal impression of Hutip-apu on No, 135. These facts 
speak for themselves.” 


I regret to have had to go back to such small details, which I had taken for 
granted would be understood by scholars without writing a lengthy technical paper 
in my first exposé of the method, but since, after repeated explanations, Lewy has 
not yet understood the ABC of this technique I feel that “no stone should remain 
unturned.” I may add also that among the improvements mentioned in the preface 


not know how to read it [Gelb].” Furthermore, in several cases I do not understand 
Lewy’s suggestion: in JEN 586: 9 Lewy wants to place what I copied at the end 
of this line at the end of line 8, but it makes no sense; these signs belong at the 
end of line 9 and should be read ina libbibi hi-ri-ti, (not [s]#-ri-ti,). 
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of this volume, I am using, now, either a balopticon, which projects the image of the 
tablet on a screen, or a “ chambre claire (a very simple apparatus based on the prin- 
ciple of the refraction of light through a prism); therefore the expenses are con- 
siderably reduced, and yet the copyist has a pattern already made on his drawing 
paper.® 

In conclusion, I think that I feel justified in rejecting the sweeping and far- 
reaching conclusions of Lewy—that my “ copies are in no way better or more relia- 
ble than those of his predecessors” ... that my “attempt to replace .. . free- 
hand copying . . . cannot be considered a success.” In fact I would challenge Lewy 
to a comparison of my copies by the “ photographic”? method and his copies. of 
Cappadocian tablets by the free-hand method: 

1, So far Lewy has not shown one single sign missing (only some signs mis- 
copied), not a single line nor word missing. 

2. My copies are far more like the original than the standardized free-hand 
copies, 

3. One gets an exact idea of what a tablet looks like and where the seals are 
located, how the overlap on the reverse is placed, the breaks, the peculiari- 
ties of each scribe, and so on, 

Of Lewy’s free-hand copies, Gelb writes: “In 1935 I collated Lewy’s publication 
of the Cappadocian Tablets in Istanbul, and I found them very faulty. Some of my 
plates are almost red with corrections, e. g., K. T. 73 on plate 58 has twelve almost 
fully readable lines against Lewy’s eight badly copied lines.” 

The writer thanks Drs. Gelb and Purves of the Oriental Institute for collating all 
the cuneiform passages in question. 


NEW BOOK SELECTED FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


In accordance with our custom of recommending an outstanding recent 
book each year to our Associate Members for the free book to which their 
membership entitles them, the New Haven office has selected for the 
coming year Professor Albright’s newly issued work, F’rom the Stone Age 
to Christianity. Quite apart from any consideration of personal friendship 
or of institutional connections, it is no exaggeration to say that this is one 
of the most important contributions to the history of religion which has 
appeared in recent years. Whether or not Old Testament scholars as a 
group are ultimately convinced by the argument for Mosaic monotheism, 
all can learn much from Albright’s new interpretation of Near-Eastern 
religious history, grounded not only in the author’s recognized mastery of 
archaeological and Semitic learning but also in an independent reorienta- 
tion in the philosophy of history. 

Members who already have this book or who have not yet read last year’s 
selection, THE OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN by Nelson Glueck, may choose 
the latter as their free book if they wish. Any member who does not want 
either of these two books may select one of the following: 


An Annual (any volume from IV through XX). 

Elihu Grant, ed., The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the 
Bible. 

J. A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible. 


E. A. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins. 
Mituar Burrows, President. 


5 This is also the method used by M. Dossin since about 1937 in copying Mari 
tablets.—W. F. A. 
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AN INDEX OF ARTICLES AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL REPORTS IN 
BULLETINS, NOS. 51-80 


RALPH MARCUS 


(For other Indices see Nos. 50, 74, 76) 
Albright, W. |] 
A New Campaign of Excavation at Gibeah of Saul 
How to Study the Archaeology of Palestine 
Soundings at Ader, A Bronze Age City of Moab 
The Cuneiform Tablet from Beth-shemesh 
Light on the Jewish State in Persian Times...................- 
Archaeology in Palestine and Syria during 1933................ 
Archaeological News from Syria (1933-4) 
The Decipherment of the Hittite Hieroglyphs.................... 
The First Month of Excavation at Bethel (1934) 
The Kyle Memorial Excavation at Bethel (1934) 
Report of the Director of the School in Jerusalem (1933-4) 
The Excavation of the Conway High Place at Petra 
Observations on the Bethel Report 
#-Two Great Discoveries ... (Lachish Ostraca and Gospel from 
Sub-apostolie Age) 
Archaeology and the Date of the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine... 
The Inscription from Gezer at the School in Jerusalem. 
The Ancient Near East at the Congress of Orientalists in Rome. 
Report of the Director of the Se hool in Jerusalem (1934-5) ...... 
+—A Supplement to Jeremiah: the Lachish Ostraca 
Archaeological News of the School in Jerusalem 
Additional Note (on Anathoth) 
The Song of Deborah in the Light of Archaeology 
The Early Evolution of the Hebrew Alphabet 
Note on Anathoth 
New Canaanite Hi } 
From the School in Jerusalem (1935-6) 
Report of the Director of the School in Jerusalem (1935-6, with 
C. C. McCown) 4: 35-41 
From the School in Jerusalem (1936) 35: 37-38 
News from the School in Jerusalem 3: 34-36 
Western Asia in the Twentieth Century B.C.: the Archives of Mari iT : 26-30 
From the School in Jerusalem (1937) : 33-36 
Further Light on the History of Israel from Lachish and Megiddo. 8: 22-26 
A Revolution in the Chronology of Western Asia : 18-21 
£—~The Oldest Hebrew Letters: the Lachish Ostraca 70: 11-17 
Recent Progress in North Canaanite Research 70: 18-24 
News of the Schools (1938) : 24-25 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Trustees of the Schools: 
GENTLEMEN: 

Since the last meeting of our Board another of the pioneer spirits in our 
enterprise has passed to his reward. The death of Dr. Cyrus Adler, one of 
our original incorporators and from the beginning one of our most active 
and helpful friends, leaves a vacancy which it will be hard indeed to fill. 

In view of the troubled times on which the whole world was already 
entering, our Schools were doubly fortunate in having a notably successful 
year in 1939-40. Even after the outbreak of the war Dr. Glueck was able 
to carry out at Ezion-geber a third campaign, in which the Smithsonian 
Institution substantially assisted us. Through the extraordinary coopera- 
tion of the Antiquities Departments of Transjordan and Palestine the 
division of objects was made in time for Dr. Glidden, the Thayer Fellow 
for the year, to bring our share of them home with him on the last ship of 
the American Export Line to sail from a Palestinian port. Dr. Glueck, 
after his own difficult and roundabout journey home, will thus be able to 
study these objects at leisure in preparation for the publication of his 
discoveries. 

On his way back Dr. Glueck stopped at Baghdad and conferred with the 
Antiquities Department of Iraq regarding the work of our Baghdad School. 
The Department is caring for our Library at Baghdad and our excavation- 
equipment and has officially indicated its interest in the resumption of our 
active field-work in that country as soon as the international situation makes 
this possible. 

The conditions which compel us to postpone for the present further 
excavation and exploration in Palestine and Iraq have not interfered with 
our activity in the work of publication. A double volume (XVIII-XIX) 
of the Annual was issued, comprising the third volume of Dr. Glueck’s 
“ Explorations in Eastern Palestine.” This brings us up to date in the 
Annual’s publication schedule. The BULLETIN and the Biblical Archae- 
ologist, in their respective spheres, have continued to merit the cordial 
reception accorded to them. It is a matter of particular gratification that 
we have had during the past year an unusual number of orders for back 
numbers and complete files of our publications. Dr. Lacheman’s volume 
of texts from Nuzi, affording scholars for the first time a facsimile replica 
of the peculiar script in which these documents were written, was issued 
during the year 1939-40, 

A major event of the year was the successful completion of the Endow- 
ment Campaign. It seems strange to be writing an annual report without 
feeling impelled to urge strenuous efforts for raising our endowment. 
Almost up to the last moment we hardly dared to hope that we could meet 
in full the conditions of the appropriation made by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, but thanks to the loyalty and liberality of many friends we did it. 
Low interest rates and the reduction of the total amount by the sum which 
was appropriated three years ago to current expenses have left us with much 
less to go on than had been hoped in 1929. Nevertheless we are much 
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better off than we feared we might be, especially as we now have the Felix 
M. Warburg Fund in addition to the permanent endowment. If our 
patrons and members continue their loyal support as well as they have been 
doing thus far, we shall be able to carry on our work reasonably well, so far 
as world ‘conditions allow. 

The success of the Endowment Campaign was due in no small measure 
to the arduous lecture tour of Dr. Glueck in the fall of 1939. All who 
heard his lectures or know of his work rejoice in the subsequent publication 
of his book, The Other Side of the Jordan, embodying the material and a 
great many of the pictures used in his lectures. During his absence the 
school in Jerusalem was ably administered by Dr. Fisher. 

The accession of three new institutional members of the corporation 
during the first half of the fiscal year was announced last winter. No 
others have joined us since then, and several institutions, as in the first 
years of the depression, are having difficulty in keeping up their annual 
payments. On the whole, however, the prompt payment of dues by both 
institutional and individual members has been most encouraging. The 
number of previous contributors to our endowment who have repeated their 
contributions this year is likewise notable. 

Since the end of the academic and fiscal year we have been compelled to 
abandon some of the plans adopted at our last meeting. The projected 
campaign at Tepe Gawra and the prehistoric survey in cooperation with the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University have necessarily been postponed. 
The fellowships awarded for work in connection with both Schools cannot 
be used this year. Professor Craig of Oberlin cannot take advantage of 
his appointment as Annual Professor at the Jerusalem School. Dr. 
Engberg, unable to go to Jerusalem to take up his work as Director of 
the School, is carrying on study and research at Yale and continuing some 
of the work he did formerly as Field Secretary. Our buildings at Jeru- 
salem are being used to house American consular families from Egypt. Dr. 
Fisher is serving as Acting Director under the protection and supervision 
of the American Consul General. 

Meanwhile, doing all that we can under the circumstances and profoundly 
thankful that we are able to do that much, we look forward to the day when 
scholarly pursuits can be resumed in security and peace. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MILLAR Burrows, 
President. 


New Haven, 
November 23, 1940. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 
To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
GENTLEMEN : 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the School in Jeru- 
salem for the academic year which closed June 30, 1940. It has been a full 
year, having passed even more rapidly than previous years at the School. 
The months preceding the outbreak of the new world war on September 3, 
1939, were marked by the continuation of the disturbances in Palestine, 
making travel throughout the country unsafe, and characterized by numer- 
ous sad and senseless acts of violence. With the declaration of war, the 
internal situation changed, and remarkably enough, changed for the better. 
If there is one good thing which has resulted from this terrible war, it is 
the getting together of all the inhabitants of Palestine into a friendly 
union of common endeavor for their mutual welfare and for lending joint 
aid to England to help win the war and incidentally to save their own skins. 
If the axis powers have reckoned on alienating any part of the population 
of Palestine from England, they have reckoned in vain. The peoples of 
Palestine and Transjordan are solidly behind their local governments, 
and when called upon, will be glad to give all the direct and auxiliary 
assistance that may be needed by the large British and Anzac forces that 
have been concentrated in greater Palestine. 

The political disturbances in the country which continued practically 
till the declaration of war, again, as in former years, failed to bring harm 
to any members of the School, although they continued to hamper its 
activities in Palestine proper. For the four years of the riots, the defences 
of the School consisted of friendliness to all and partisanship for none, and 
of single-minded devotion to scientific pursuits. 


ACADEMIC SESSIONS 


The Summer School, consisting of the Wheaton College (Ill.) group, 
again under the direction of Dr. J. P. Free, arrived on July 21, but 
stayed only till July 26. They were not allowed to travel extensively in 
Palestine, but did see a good deal of Jerusalem, and managed to visit 
Bethlehem and the Dead Sea. Dr. and Mrs. Free had planned to return 
to Jerusalem from Europe to spend the year at the School, and even left 
most of their baggage at the School with that purpose in mind. The out- 
break of war forced them to change their plans, however, and it became 
necessary to send their baggage by freight to America. 

The steady deterioration of world affairs before September 3, and the 
reluctance of the State Department to allow Americans to go abroad, 
resulted in the decision that the Annual Professor should not come out to 
Jerusalem for the academic year. No graduate students came either, so 
that when the academic year began, there were no newcomers at the School. 
This was caused also by the fact that it was known that the Director of 
the School was to journey to America in September, in order to give a 
series of lectures there on behalf of the Endowment Fund of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. There remained thus at the School at the 
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beginning of the fall, in addition to the Director, only Dr. Clarence 8S. 
Fisher, Professor of Archaeology, and Dr. and Mrs. Harold Glidden, who, 
happily for all of us, were remaining over for a second year, during which 
the Thayer Fellowship had been deservedly renewed for Dr. Glidden. In 
addition, Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie and Miss Katherine Wambold con- 
tinued to reside at the School. Under the circumstances, it was decided 
to dispense with regular academic sessions for the year. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 


Following the departure of the Summer School, I continued the archae- 
ological exploration of Transjordan, commencing the thorough examina- 
tion of the region north of the Wadi Zerqa, the River Jabbok of the Bible. 
Mr. A. 8. Kirkbride, the British Resident of Transjordan, imposed sev- 
eral restrictions, demanding to be informed constantly of my whereabouts 
and requesting that I return to a previously agreed upon, fixed point every 
night. Inasmuch as it was the Jerash region that was being explored at 
the time, it was an inconvenience but certainly no hardship to return every 
evening to Jerash as the guest of Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator 
of Antiquities of Transjordan. The restrictions imposed by Mr. Kirk- 
bride were all the more understandable in view of the fact that my com- 
panion on many trips of archaeological exploration in previous years in 
Transjordan, Mr. Reginald Head, had been kidnapped while in northern 
Transjordan, but rescued by troops before he could be carried over the 
River Yarmik into Syria. The hill country of the Jerash region shows 
the same history of occupation as the parts of Transjordan south of the 
Wadi Zergi. The break between the 20th and the 13th century B.C. in 
the history of permanent sedentary occupation seems to exist also in this 
area. Explorations in Eastern Palestine IJI, appearing in December, 
1939, as Annual XVIII-XIX, carried the report of the School’s archae- 
ological survey of Transjordan up to the Wadi Zerqa. After the middle 
of August, 1939, it was necessary to interrupt the continuation of the 
explorations north of the Wadi Zerga, in order to return to Jerusalem and 
prepare for the trip to America. 

As soon as that trip was over, I returned to Jerusalem, and immediately 
began preparation for the third and final season of excavations at Tell 
el-Kheleifeh, which was financed largely by a grant from the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The interest of the Palestine and Transjordan gov- 
ernmerts in the work of the School can be seen from the help extended to 
the School in connection with the third season of excavations, despite the 
fact that the war was in full progress, although, to be sure, Palestine and 
Transjordan were as yet remote from the fields of actual hostilities. Every 
possible facility was extended to the expedition, including even the loan 
of part of the government rest-house in ‘Aqabah. Without the use of 
that pleasant building, the members of the expedition’s staff might not 
have been able to withstand the severities of the season as well as they 
were able to, nor could it have lasted as long as it did, from March 5 to 
May 15, 1940. To Mr. A. 8. Kirkbride, British Resident in Transjordan, 
Major J. B. Glubb, Officer Commanding the Arab Legion, Mr. Lankester 
Harding, Chief Curator of Antiquities in Transjordan, Mr. E. Keith- 
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Roach, District Commissioner in Jerusalem, and to Mr. George Wads- 
worth, American Consul General, thanks are due for the deep interest 
they took in the work of the expedition, and for the direct help they gave 
it. Mr. Kirkbride visited the excavations, spent several days with us, and 
at the close of the excavations requested a personal report about the pro- 
gress of the work and the conclusions that had been arrived at. It eases 
the work of the director of an archaeological expedition in every way pos- 
sible, when the head of the government evinces such a keen and intelligent 
and continued interest in archaeological work. In addition to Mr. Kirk- 
bride, Mr. Harding of the Transjordan Department of Antiquities, and 
Messrs. Hamilton, Lliffe and Shaw of the Palestine Department of Antiqui- 
ties, Dr. Sukenik of the Hebrew University, Pére de Vaux with a party 
from the Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Frangaise, Mr. Whiting and Mr. 
Dinsmore from the American colony and Mr. Khalidi, the Principal of 
the Arab College in Jerusalem, with a large group of his teachers and 
students, visited the excavations. Inasmuch as details concerning the 
results of the third season’s excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh have been 
published in BULLETIN 79, pp. 2-18, there is no need to make further 
mention of them here. It was the most important of the three seasons of 
excavations, and enabled the proper rounding out of the history of settle- 
ment of Ezion-geber : Elath. Without the third season, the results of the 
first two seasons could not have been interpreted properly. 

The School has been fortunate in obtaining a very representative share 
of the finds in the two major excavations conducted by it during the last 
four years. Mr. Lankester Harding and Mr. J. H. Iliffe, representing the 
Transjordan and Palestine Departments of Antiquities, have been fair and 
farsighted in the division of the finds with the School. Their policy, in 
accordance with the laws of Palestine and Transjordan, of allowing the 
excavators to take a fair share of the finds, while keeping a representative 
collection for their own museums, is mutually satisfactory, and makes in 
the long run for more intensive archaeological work in Palestine and 
Transjordan, and thus for ever greater quantities of unique finds than 
would be possible if they pursued a policy of taking everything for their 
own institutions. On August 14, 1939, I was able to ship to America, 
via the Excambion, the School’s share of the finds from the excavations of 
the Nabataean temple of Khirbet et-Tannir. The Transjordan Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, which exhibits its collections in the main in the 
Rockefeller Museum of the Palestine Department of Antiquities in Jeru- 
salem, took a unique group of objects from the temple, but allowed the 
School to have as its share a collection of unique objects no less valuable. 
The School, which has no display facilities of its own in this country, 
released its share of the Nabataean objects from Khirbet et-Tannfir to 
the Cincinnati Fine Arts Museum, in return for a contribution to the 
Endowment Fund of the Schools. The Nabataean collection has now been 
set up permanently in the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

After the close of the third season’s excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh 
and the shipment of the finds of the season to Jerusalem, via the Trans- 
jordan Government Museum in ‘Amman, it became necessary to undertake 
a division of the finds of all three seasons with Mr. Harding and Mr. Iliffe. 
That was done, the objects boxed, and sent to America by the very last 
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American boat that passed through the Mediterranean after the entry of 
Italy in the war, namely the Excalibur. On the Excalibur were also Dr. 
and Mrs. Harold Glidden, who had been most valuable members of the 
expedition’s staff for two years. To their care were entrusted all kinds of 
archaeological records, which it was deemed advisable to send to America. 
The cases containing the School’s share of the Tell el-Kheleifeh finds 
reached New York safely and are now in Cincinnati, where they are being 
opened and the objects spread out for display. After this work has been 
completed, the authorities of the Smithsonian Institution are to select 
whatever they desire for display in the National Museum in Washington. 
Particular thanks are due to Mr. George Wadsworth and to our State 
Department for the help rendered in persuading the captain of the Excali- 
bur to accept the 51 cases of antiquities from Tell el-Kheleifeh, after he 
had definitely refused to take any freight whatsoever on board his ship 
leaving Haifa June 22, 1940. 





THE TRIP TO AMERICA 


Having prepared the School for a state of siege, practically, after return- 
ing to Jerusalem on August 18, 1939, it became necessary for me to leave 
for America to carry out the lecture tour which had been arranged for on 
behalf of the Endowment Fund of the School. A week after the outbreak 
of the war, on September 11, I sailed from Haifa on board the Excalibur, 
which was packed like a refugee ship. Italy was not yet in the war, and 
France was still sitting, apparently secure, behind the Maginot line. With 
lights ablaze all night, and spot-lights on the flags painted on the sides of 
the vessel and on the large one fluttering from the mast, the Excalibur 
arrived in due course in Boston on October 1, with nothing unusual to 
report en route. The lecture tour commenced a few weeks later on Octo- 
ber 23, and lasted till December 19, taking me from New England to 
Texas (BULLETIN 75, pp. 5, 6; 76, p. 12). It was a fascinating and 
exhausting experience. It was a pleasure to learn at first hand how avidly 
people of practically all classes throughout the country are interested in 
Palestinian archaeology and in the work of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. It was a joy again to sense and see how deeply democ- 
racy was rooted in this country. It was exhilarating to realize anew from 
close contact with numerous small and large educational institutions, that 
no hot wind of European reactionary isms could blow down or dry up this 
strony tree of our national life. On January 6, 1940, I sailed from New 
York on the Excambion on the return trip to Palestine. The boat was 
practically empty, the voyage was rough, but beyond a nine-day delay at 
Gibraltar for contraband control, the trip was uneventful, and we reached 
Palestine again on February 3. During the voyage, I had found time to 
write most of the chapters of The Other Side of the Jordan, which I 
finished within two weeks after arriving in Jerusalem. It has since been 
published by the American Schools of Oriental Research, being released to 
the public in September. Everything was in order at the School. Dr. 
Clarence 8S. Fisher had been left in charge and had carried on the affairs 
. of the School successfully. The only thing that had changed during my 
absence was that Miss Katherine Wambold, who had resided at the School 
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for a number of years, had found it lonely there and had moved to the 
YMCA, where she now resides. There was much to do after returning to 
the School, but with the full codperation of Dr. Fisher, Dr. and Mrs. 
Glidden, and Mrs. Pommerantz (née Rosenthal), the capable secretary of 
the School, and of the loyal and efficient servant staff, everything was taken 
care of in proper time. It was necessary to get the manuscript of The 
Other Side of the Jordan off to America, and above all necessary to get 
the expedition organized and on its way for the final season of work at 
Tell el-Kheleifeh. It was all managed and work commenced there, as 
seen above, on March 5, 1940. The only fly in the ointment was the 
absence of Mrs. Glueck and our son. They had left Palestine for Cincin- 
nati in June, 1939, and had remained there awaiting my final return in 
August or September, 1940. 


THE SCHOOL AS A CENTER OF RESEARCH 


The library of the. School continued to be used throughout the year by 
various scholars in Jerusalem. Owing to the necessity of leavi ing Jerusa- 
lem at the end of June, it was impossible to have prepared on ‘time the 
usual selected list of gifts to the library, and also the list of purchases and 
exchanges, and the lists have not yet arrived by mail. Mr. P. L. O. Guy, 
who directed the British School of Archaeology, housed in our building, is 
now an officer on the staff of the British army in Jerusalem, and the care 
of the British School library was taken over by us for the duration of the 
war. The Director of the School presided at the meetings of the Palestine 
Oriental Society when he was in Jerusalem. The meetings of the Society 
are now held in the auditorium of the Palestine Archaeological Museum, 
and one meeting was held as late as August 22, 1940, when Dr. Maisler 
spoke on his most recent excavations at Sheikh Ibreiq. The Director gave 
a lecture on July 21 to the assembly of the Newman School of Missions. 
During the first part of the year, quite a few Americans called at the 
School and were invited by the Director to teas and dinners there. Our 
thanks are due to Mr. R. W. Hamilton and Mr. J. H. Iliffe, respectively 
Director of the Palestine Department of Antiquities and Curator of the 
Palestine Archaeological Museum, for extending the facilities of the 
museum and the museum library to the members of the School, and for 
the help they extended in various archaeological matters to the Director 
of the School. The photographic department of the Museum undertook to 
print several hundred negatives of photographs made this last season at 
Tell el-Kheleifeh, with the privilege of keeping one copy of every. print for 
the Museum’s archives. The materials were furnished by the School. 

The Director published the following articles and reports during the 
past academic year: 

Journal of the Royal Geographic Society, Aug. 1939, pp. 171-2: review of M. A. 
Murray, Petra, the Rock City of Edom. 

Illustrated London News, Aug. 5, 1939, pp. 246-7: “ Ezion-geber.” 

Bulletin 75, pp. 8-22: “The Second Campaign at Tell el-Kheleifeh”; pp. 22-30: 
“The Earliest History of Jerash.” 

Bulletin, 76, pp. 27-32: Director’s Report. 

Scientific American, Jan. 1940, pp. 22-4: “ The Pittsburgh of Palestine.” 

American Journal of Archaeology, XLIII, 1939, pp. 381 f.: “ The Nabataean Temple 
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of Qasr Rabbah”; XLIV, pp. 139-144: “ Archaeological Exploration and 
Excavation in Palestine and Transjordan during 1939.” 

Asia, Sept. 1939, pp. 528-532: “ Gateway to Arabia: Ezion-geber.” 

Biblical Archaeologist, Dec. 1939, pp. 37-41: “ Ezion-geber: Elath.” 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Oct. 1939, pp. 188-192: “Surface Finds in Moab 


and Edom.” 
——., Jan. 1940, pp. 22-4: “ Kenites and Kenizzites.” 
Antiquity, Dee. 1939, pp. 416-424: “Kilwa: A Review” (of Hans Rhotert, Trans- 


jordanien ). 


Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, XVIII-XIX: “ Explorations 
in Eastern Palestine III,” pp. I-X XIV, 1-288, Pl. 1-22, Maps. 


THE HOSTEL 


During most of the academic year, the Hostel was only partly full. When 
it became apparent that neither the newly appointed Director, Dr. Robert 
M. Engberg, nor any graduate students would be able to come to Palestine 
in all probability for the duration of the war, it became obvious that some- 
thing would have to be done with the various buildings of the School, 
including the Hostel. The problem had to be considered as to whether or 
not they should be completely closed down, with the exception of the one 
wing in which the Annual Professor’s apartment is located. For many 
reasons, it was decided that the buildings should be kept open. The 
Director therefore approached the American Consul General, and sug- 
gested that he take the buildings and property of the School under his 
general jurisdiction, without assuming direct financial control. With the 
approval of the State Department, this was done, and the School agreed to 
give first choice of residence to families of American Consular officials 
which have been compelled to come to Jerusalem. At the end of the 
academic year in June, 1940, in addition to Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie 
and Professor Fisher, there were residing in the Hostel the families of 
Mr. Raymond Hare, American Chargé d’Affaires in Cairo, of Mr. Wilson, 
attached to the American Consulate in Cairo, and temporarily the family 
of Mr. Fletcher, the American Consul General in Alexandria. At the 
time of writing, I am informed that there are now some twenty American 
women and children at the School, some of them there only temporarily 
en route to America. It is better for the School to have buildings occupied 
by the proper kind of people than to have them standing empty. Before 
leaving Jerusalem on June 30, I had arranged for the stocking of our lard- 
ers with enough food supplies to last a considerable number of people for 
an entire year. The cisterns were filled with city water—the rains not 
having sufficed this year to fill them—and large fuel supplies were pur- 
chased. Dr. Fisher who has remained in Jerusalem as Acting Director 
will be able to secure whatever other supplies are necessary during the 
course of time, as long as they are available. There will be no starvation 
in Palestine, no matter how completely cut off it may become from sup- 
plies sent in normally through the Mediterranean. Furthermore, if there 
is one place in the entire Near East which should be safe from attack by 
any group, it is Jerusalem. The buildings and grounds of the School are 
in good condition. Dr. Fisher had attended to the matter of procuring 
gravel to resurface the roadway in the School grounds while I was in 
America. The latest change in the buildings of the School was the neces- 
sity of blacking out every window through which light might shine at 
night-time. 
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IN GENERAL 


Having done everything I possibly could for the physical welfare of the 
School and having seen the Gliddens and our cases of antiquities off in 
Haifa on June 22, I prepared to leave myself, being in duty bound to 
be in Cincinnati for the beginning of the fall academic session of the 
Hebrew Union College, to which I was returning after a four-year leave of 
absence. Dr. Fisher was to take over after I left, and the School would, 
therefore, be in good hands. As delighted as I was to learn last December 
that Dr. Robert M. Engberg had been chosen to succeed me as Director of 
the Jerusalem School, I still applauded his decision and that of Mrs. Eng- 
berg taken shortly before I left Jerusalem, not to attempt to come out 
during the war with their baby. There is no fruitful archaeological 
endeavor that can be undertaken in the Near East at the present time. 
There are no students at the School, and there will be none till after the 
close of the war. Accordingly, early in the morning of June 30, 1940, I 
left Jerusalem by car for Baghdad. To get to America, it was now neces- 
sary to travel eastward, because the Mediterranean was closed. At Baghdad, 
I called upon the Director of the Department of Antiquities in Iraq, in 
order to assure him of the continued interest of the American School in 
Baghdad, in its archaeological work in Iraq, and of its intention to con- 
tinue that work as soon as possible. The Director of the Iraq Department 
of Antiquities took official notice of this declaration, and expressed in writ- 
ing his pleasure that the Baghdad branch of the American Schools was 
anxious to maintain its position there, and was determined to engage in 
archaeological activity in Iraq as soon as possible. I took occasion to 
inspect the library of the School in Baghdad, which is excellently set up 
in one of the rooms of the Museum there. The journey homeward led 
thence to Basrah, Karachi, Bombay, Capetown, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
and finally to New York on August 24. 

It was not easy to leave the School, to which I had devoted the last four, 
very full years of my life. If the work of the School has been marked by 
any degree of achievement during these years, it is due to the help of my 
wife, the assistance of my friends, and the favor of a kindly Providence. 
To President Millar Burrows and the Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research, whose support was steadfast and encouraging, to Presi- 
dent Julian Morgenstern and the Board of Governors of the Hebrew Union 
College, who have granted me long and repeated leaves of absence for work 
with the Schools, to the authorities of Palestine and Transjordan, who 
have smoothed the way before us, grateful thanks are given. Under its 
new and gifted Director, Dr. Robert M. Engberg, the School in Jerusalem 
will go forward from strength to strength. The outbreak of the present 
war marks the end of a period of intensive development in Palestinian 
archaeology, which commenced with the close of the last year. American 
institutions, either alone, or in conjunction with the Jerusalem School, or 
the Jerusalem School alone, have played a most important part in this 
development. When the forces of Satan have been defeated and this war 
is over, the Jerusalem School will be in a strong position to lead a new 
period of even greater progress in Palestinian archaeology and Oriental 
research. 

NELSON GLUECK. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

November 15, 1940. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 
To the President and Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 


GENTLEMEN: 

I have to submit the following report on the Baghdad School for the 
season of 1939-40, 

The substance of this account is that the Baghdad School has, unhappily, 
little to report. For the second successive year field work in Mesopotamia 
has not been possible owing to the steadily increasing prominence of the 
Near East in the schemes of the warring powers. In the past it was possible 
for the geologist to travel in the Mosul area prospecting for oil, side by 
side with the archaeologist in search of ancient remains. But the signal 
success of the geologist was to spell misfortune for the scientist in pursuit 
of more remote objectives. For today the archaeologist is out of place in a 
zone which has become all too modern thanks to underground treasures that 
are outside the province of archaeology. 

The University Museum has felt obliged to give up its concession at 
Khafajeh and its joint project with the Baghdad School at Tepe Gawra. 
This termination of a partnership which had witnessed ten years of fruitful 
cooperation is due entirely to the present political and economic conditions. 
It was effected with the full knowledge of the Iraq Department of Antiqui- 
ties and the sympathetic approval of President Burrows. The Museum 
discharged all its financial obligations up to the beginning of the present 
academic year and the Baghdad School has undertaken to bear henceforward 
the small carrying charges at Gawra which arise from the necessity of 
maintaining a guard in accordance with the Antiquities Law. Throughout 
the negotiations which preceded the present reorganization the Baghdad 
School enjoyed the fullest degree of cooperation on the part of H. E. Saty, 
the Director of Antiquities in Iraq. It is my very pleasant duty to express 
to him on this occasion our sincerest appreciation of his continued and 
unfailing support, an instance of international cooperation in scientific 
matters that is in sharp contrast with the dominant political note. Pro- 
fessor Nelson Glueck, who on his latest trip combined with his many other 
functions that of the Field Director of the Baghdad School, found time to 
express these sentiments in person in the course of a brief visit to Baghdad. 

Although the temporary halt in field activities affords an opportunity to 
concentrate on publications, the long-awaited second volume on the Lxcava- 
tions at Tepe Gawra has had to be deferred once again. The manuscript 
cannot be completed until the Field Director for the seasons of 1933-36 has 
handed in his share of the account. Poor health and the pressure of other 
obligations have handicapped him hitherto. I am assured, however, that 
he expects to accomplish his task in the near future. 

The forthcoming Annual of the Schools will be given over to An Account 
of the Grammar of the Hurrian on which I have been at work for more 
than a year. This study is an indirect outgrowth of the results which the 
Baghdad School obtained at Nuzi by contributing so much to our knowl- 
edge of the culture and language of the Hurrians. And the Nuzi work is, 
in a final analysis, a tribute to the foresight of George Aaron Barton, who 
directed the Baghdad School during the years of its great pioneering efforts. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. A. SPEIsER. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


CONDENSED CASH STATEMENT FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1940. 


Income Received. 

Contributions (including an appropriation by The American Council 

of Learned Societies for publications) $ 1,310.22 
ON MADON SID ees cod 6 ss Loy ok ea en eeeo ole os nab oeab eee 5,440.00 
Income from Investments: 

General Endowment Fund $10,494.99 

Jastrow Memorial Fund 52.78 

James B. Nies Publication Account............... 145.14 

John P. Peters Memorial 

Schofield Fund 

10,737.64 

Special Appropriations: 

American Council of Learned Societies 500.00 


Smithsonian Institution 1,500.00 
— 2,000.00 


$19,487.86 


Expenses. 
Administration Expenses: 
Salaries $ 3,324.96 
Assistant Treasurer’s Fee 1,000.00 
MEE Oe 6 8 yA AON os oma Wa Sice bcd chess vor 50.00 
Printing 366.48 
Travel Expense (Glueck, Glidden, and Engberg)... 1,883.96 
CUMDOIT = RDO. is oi seins Seis cess eee aeick e's's 65.02 
————  §$ 6,690.42 
The Annual (650 copies 1937-39) 2,181.12 
The Bulletin (1400 copies 75, 76, 77, 78) 768.93 
Bagdad Schoo] Publications (300 copies Vol. 6) 431.58 
Jerusalem School: 
Director’s Salary $ 5,000.00 
Maintenance (for year 1939-40) 1,000.00 
(Account year 1940-41) 1,500.00 


Salary of Professor of Archaeology 
Thayer Fellowship 
Special Projects: 
Dr. Glidden’s expenses (appropriated by The American Council 
of Learned Societies) 500.00 


Excavation at Tell-el-Kheleifeh ) 1,500.00 
—_—_—__ 2,000.00 


Appropriated to Endowment from General Funds 4,750.00 
$26,822.05 
Net decrease in General Corporate Account for year 1939-40 $7,334.19 
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Assets. 
Cash: 
Subject to Check $ 1,744.25 
Awaiting Investment 21,282.62 
Held in Reserve (Warburg Gift) 15,000.00 
$ 38,026.87 
Advanced to Summer Institute 500.00 
Investments 327,599.93 
Furnishings and Equipment (Jerusalem 4,601.46 
Buildings (including Tablets thereon) 69,432.00 
Real Estate in Jerusalem 27,181.93 


$467 342.19 
Liabilities. 
Principal of Endowment Finds: 
General Endowment $319,861.89 
Jastrow Memorial 1,279.77 
Helen 3,067.34 
John P. Peters Memorial 533.16 
Edward Robinson Fund .05 
Schofield 500.75 
Anne E. 3,000.00 


- $348,882.55 


Principal of Nies Legacy for Building 52,666.63 
BeUmOree TOT TELUS MOANANTOR 553053. oi-o dvs yaa SW aloes bos pened s tie 15,000.00 
General Corporate Account. 


(Net Worth over and above Endowment Funds) 50,793.01 


$467 342.19 


We have examined the records and securities of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, and, in our opinion, the above 
statements correctly reflect the transactions for the year, and the financial condition 
of this institution on June 30, 1940. 

WHEELER, CrosBIE & CoMPANy, 
Certified Public Accountants 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Biblical Archaeologist 
A popular quarterly, in its third year, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 


The Bulletin 

A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
articles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. The 
subscription price is $1.00 a year. Many back numbers are available. 


The Annual 

A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vol. 1 is out of print; Vols. II-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
$5.00) each; Vols. XII-XIX cost $2.50 each; Vols. XVIII-XIX (H«plorations in 
Eastern Palestine, III, by Nelson Glueck), though a double volume, also costs only 
$2.50. A special offer is now being made, by which Vols. II-XII can be purchased 
for $10.00. 


Off print Series 
E. A. es Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
193 $0.60 


Nelson Glueck, ' Explorations i in Eastern Palestine, 1934 2 ‘ ; ‘ $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 

TExTs: JOINT EXPEDITION WITII THE IRAQ MusEUM AT Nuzi (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; Vol. 
VI by the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.— III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Mixed 
Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00—VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E. R. Lacheman. 
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